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THE CORRELATION OF GEOLOGICAL FAUNAS. 



By Henry Shalbr Wiluams, 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the year 1881 I began a series of investigations for the purpose 
of discovering the laws which determine the association of fossils in 
faiinal aggregates and their modificHtidns in relation to geographical 
distribution and to vertical succession, in order to apply those laws 
as guides to the correlation and classification of geological formations. 
While these investigations have been in prt^ress many other workem 
have joined in the search. Many statistics have been gathered, and 
observations have been extended over a wide field. A few important 
results have been attained, and the nature of the problem is now more 
clearly understood than at the outset. It seems, therefore, that this 
is a fitting time to review the progress already made, and to point out 
the more prominent results achieved and the paths along which future 
investigations may be guided with most promise of success. 

When the investigations were begun it was already known that 
geological formations were marked by species of fossils differing 
greatly for each succeeding formation. In the early days of geology 
this diflEerence was supposed to be due to extinction of old and the 
appearance of new forms for the first time with the income of each 
new formation. With this conception was associated Ihe idea of 
sharp distinction between formations, each of which had a character- 
istic set of " Leitfossilien." The prevalence of this latter view domi- 
nated all the literature; and the presence, in a newly exploited 
section of rocks, of a species supposed to be characteristic of a given 
formation was assumed to be sufBcient evidence of the presence of 
the formation in the new section. On this basis of determination it 
had become a fact that under the name of each formation there was 
catalogued a gi-oup of species collected from widely separated regions 
and found in different kinds of rocks, all of them being thus lumped 
t^^ther as the characteristic species of the formation considered. 

At the outset of the present inquiry it was evident that, in order to 
learn how the modification of species has actually taken place, the 
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composition of the fauns of a formation must be critically examined, 
the actual association of species in each l)ed of rock must be analyzed, 
and the succession of species trace<l step by step through continuous 



My fli-st experiments in this field of investigation were with the 
faunas exhibited in the rocks in the neighborhood of Ithaca, N. Y. 
In these rocks, which were classified as Portage and Chemung, a 
number of zones filled with separate f aunules " were discovered, some 
of which were entirely difEerent from others in the series, but the 
order of their succession was readily distinguished in each of the 
rock sections for miles about. This integrity of the faunules in geo- 
graphical distribution, over at least the few miles of area at first 
explored, togethe^r with the sliarp differences in the composition of 
successive faunules, suggested a clue to the solution of the lai^r 
problems involved. 

When, again, on comparison of two sections running through the 
same portion of the geologicjil colnmn it was found that a forma- 
tion which was clearly defined in one section was missing in the other, 
it was customary (in the absence of evidence of unconformity) to 
explain the absence of the missing member in the second section by 
the supposition that it had gradully thinned out until it disappeared. 
Its place in the second column was recognized, but the thickness of 
. its sediments was reduced to nothing or to an inappreciable amount. 
Correlation of diverse formations being made on this basis, the gen- 
eral geological column was constructed of a single series of superim- 
posed formations, diversity of fossil contents standing for difference 
of formations. Each formation was thus forced to take some par- 
ticular place in a single geological colnmn. 

As knowledge of the faunas increased, the failure to establish the 
exact identity of a newly discovered fauna with any of the faunas 
of the standard column already described led to the intercalation of _ 
the formation containing it between the standard formations whose 
faunas most closely resembled it. That there might be living at 
the same time two entirely distinct faunas whose records were buried 
and preserved within a few miles of each other was a possibility that 
was not then seriously contemplated. I refer to marine faunas, for 
the distinction between marine, fresh-water, and land conditions was 
clearly recognized ; but almost never were faunas from diverse envi- 

° The term " fBonule" ia here and tn the following pages used to dlstlngniah bq aggregate of (oe- 
Blls aasoclated in a, Bingle strHtam or zone from the total a^regate of speoies (the fauna) dis- 
trlbnted through a greater or leas thlcbneaB of strata, each fanuule i^ntaicing a coUHlderable 
proportion of the eame speclee. but not always in the eame combioation or proportionate abun- 
dance. The association in the faunule is supposed to be an expreesion of the temporary adjuHt- 
meat to aavlrtmment and to each other of the llTlDg ^ecl«e— an adjostmeat determined by the 
relative vigor of each species; whereas the fauna ia an ^gregato of species determined by sev- 
eral qnite divergent conditions and factors, the fauna living on so long as these conditions and 
favture remained sufficiently intact to permit it to preserve its general charscterlBtlca acd the 
dominant species to maintain their relative place in the fauna, though for a time 8ufferii« more 
or tees variation of composition, due to local and temporary conditions. (See page ISl.) 
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ronments preaent in sections so nearly contiguous to one anotlier as 
to occasion confusion in correlation. 

The ease of the Old Red sandstone and the marine Devonian wasa 
conspicuous exception to the practice indicated. In this case the 
marine faunas of the Devonian limestone-were recognized by Lonsdale 
as holding an intermediate place between the Silurian and Carbonif- 
erous marine faunas; and the Old Red sandstones were known to 
occupy the interval between these two systems; hence the equivalency 
of a series of marine beds with a series of estnary or fresh-water beds 
containing an entirely different fauna was established. But, in gen- 
eral, in the lesser cases, where faunas of the same kind of organisms 
are concerned, it has been the prevailing practice of geologists every- 
where to assume that formations must be classified in a single column. 
Since the correlation and identifl cation of formations has depended 
on their fossil contents, this practice has resulted virtually in the 
assumption that fossil faunas whose identity can not be established 
must be either older or younger than the standard faunas to which 
they are most closely related. 

It was in the belief that this practice was erroneous and was lead- 
inff to false conceptions of geological history that the investigations 
here described were begun. But the difficulties in the way of demon- 
strating the fallacy of the practice were great. Since the fossils are 
the only means by which the identify of two formations found at a 
distance from each other can be established, it seemed like a contra- 
diction to say that two formations with nniike faunas may be identi- 
cal in age. In order to test the question, it was necessary to take a 
region in which, for considerable distance, the structure of the rocks 
was so simple and so little disturbed that the stratigraphical equiva- 
lency of the beds could be traced with a high degree of certainty from 
one end to the other, independently of the fossil contents. Such a 
set of conditions appeared in the Devonian rocks of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and eastern Ohio. It was proposed to make a series of sec- 
tions cutting through the same general part of the geological column, 
at intervals of about 50 miles, extending eastward as far as the Hud- 
son River Valley and westward as far as the Cuyahoga Valley at 
Cleveland, the first trial section having been made along the meridian 
ranning through Ithaca, N. Y., in 1881-82. Minute study of each sec- 
tion was to be made; the fossils were to be collected from each fos- 
siliferous zone, the position of which was tfl be carefully not«d, and 
the faunules so collected were to be separately analyzed and listed. 
Intermediate travei-ses were to be made to tie together the sections 
by clearly recognized continuous strata, so that the stratigraphic 
equivalency of the parts of each section could be established with cer- 
tainty. The work was begun privately in Cornell University, but the 
necessity of transgressing State lines led to the association of the 
university with the United States Geological Survey, by whose official 
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sanction and financial assiKtotice the imceHsarily hIow process of accu- 
mulating tlie statistics lias i)ro<'ee<le<l. At the outset Major Powell, 
then Director of the Survey, and Mr. Charles D. Walcott, then in 
charge of Paleozoic paleontology, gave their valued encouragement. 
The task was a large one, but its importance was also great. A sin- 
gle person could not expect in a lifetime to execute the whole work 
required to solve the problem, and therefore graduate Btudents at Cor- 
nell Univewiity, and later at Yale, seeking practice in geological inves- 
tigation, were intei-ested in the work, and original research along these 
lines was intrnsted to them. A large amount of statistics has been 
thus gather e<l. 

These investigations have now been going on for twenty years, and 
numerous geologists have taken part in them. In the year 1885 a 
brief report of the general results attained up to that time was made 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science," 
At that time ten of the sections had been run, viz: Cuyahoga, Ohio; 
Painesville, Ohio; Girard, Pennsylvania; Chautauqua, New York- 
Pennsylvania; Genesee, New York- Pennsylvania; Canandaigua, New 
York; Cayuga, New York; Tioughnioga, New York; Chenango, New 
York; Unadilla, New York. The fossils were collected from the 
separate f auuules, and certain general concltisions were then evident. 
Since then Messrs. Prosser, Clarke, Dai-ton, and others have pushed 
the sections farther east, and they have been extended, with the aid 
of Messrs. Van Ingen, Weller, and Kindle, into Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Vii^inia, and West Vii^inia, Messrs. Geiger and 
Sayles have added collections from the Appalachian region. The 
Maryland geological survey is adding to the statistics for Maryland, 
and investigations are now going on in many other regions of the 
United States. Preliminary study of most of the collections has been 
made. The investigations for some part of the field have been car- 
ried much further than others, but the undertaking has now reached 
a stage in which it is jwssible to exhibit the general bearings of the 
results upon the whole field of stratigraphical geology and to state the 
principles upon which the investigations have proceeded, as well as to 
suggest at least what may be expected in the future, when the facts 
shall be fully elaborated. 

In the preparation of this report I have been obliged to refer often 
to the statistics already gathei-ed. Some of them, accumulated by 
myself or under my direction, have been published. Other statistics, 
in the form of unpublished notes, compiled in the course of elabora- 
ting the collections, have also been freely consulted. In addition to 
these sources, the reports of others working in the same field have 
been used, and for all such statistics I am deeply grateful to the 
contributing authors. The bibliographic list is large, and may be 

"Onthec'laBsiflcatlonof the Upper Devonian; Proc. Am. Assoc. Adv. Sel., Vol, XXXIV, 1886, 
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cefen-ed to (or the names of those to whom I am chiefly so indebted. 
Works not mentioned in that list, such as standard reports on the 
paleontology of groups and State and Government reports on the 
geology and paleontology have also been consulted for suCh facts as 
bear upon the questions' discussed. I wish also to acknowledge my 
indebtedness, on the theoretical side of the subject, to the suggestions 
of others, though the influence of these may not always be directly 
traceable. Barrande's theory of colonies; Newberry's theory of cycles 
of sedimentation ; the principle of separate fa«ies for each formation 
elaborated by Renevier; Chamberlin's theories regarding the relation- 
ship of restriction of faunal occupation of sea-bottom to continental 
oscillation and the base-leveling of continents — these have all been 
taken in and digested in elaborating the hypotheses here advanced. 
Finally, with high appreciation of valuable assistance rendei-ed, I 
wish to acknowledge my special indebtedness to Messrs. Prosser, 
Harris, Van Ingen, Wellei", Kindle, and Cleland, who, as graduate 
students at Cornell and Yale, have entered with enthusiasm into the 
investigations, and who are stil] engaged in prosecuting them with 
vigor and success in different parts of the field. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF CORRELATION. 

IMPORTANCE OF CORRELATION. 

In the Ninth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey- 
{1»89), the Director called attention to the importance of correlation 
in the work of the Snrvey. His words are: 

In order to develop the geological falBtory of the United Statee &a a conEdstent 
whole, it is necessary to correlate the varions local elements. . . It is especially 
important to determine the synchrony of deposits. So far aa'the outcrops of strata 
can he continnpnsly traced, or can be obaerved at short intervals, correlation can 
he effected by the stndy of stratigraphy alone. The correlation of strata sepa- 
rated by wide intervals of discontinuity can he effected only throngh the atndy of 
their contained fossils. This is not always easy, and it is now generally recc^- 
nized that it is possible only within restricted limits. As distance increases the 
refinement in detail of correlation diminishes. 

Recent discussions in connection with the work of the International Congress 
of Geologists have shown that different students assign different limits to the pos- 
sibilities of correlation and give different weights to the varions kinds of paleon- 
tologic evidence employed. 

The study of the data and principles of correlation ia thns seen to be a necessary 
part of the work of the Geological Survey." 

CORRELATION DIVISION OF THE U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

A division of the Survey was thereupon established for the purpose 
of preparing essays on .correlation, and suinmariziDj^ existing knowl- 
edge bearing on the correlation of American strata. A nnmber of 
essays were subsequently prepared by specialists and published as 
bulletins of the Survey. Those now published are as follows: 

No. 80. Devonian and Carboniferous, H. S. Williams, 1891. 

No. 81. Cambrian, C. D. Walcott, 1891. 

No. S2. Cretaceous, C. A. White, 1891. 

No. 83. Eocene, W. B. Clark, 1891. 

No. M. Neocene, Dall and Harris, 1892. 

No. 85. Newark. I. C. Russell, 1893. 

No. 86. Archean and Algonkian, C. E. Van Hise. 1893. 

This attempt to bring together the facts available for the correla- 
tion of American formations was a direct consequence of the work of 
the International Congress of Geologists, and particularly of the 
American committee of the congress whose report was made to the 
London session of the congress in the year 1888. 



a. Kept. U. a. Geol. Survey, 1889. p. 18. 
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PRINCIPLEB r>P COEBELATION. 11 

DUAL NOMENCLATURE. 

It was while acting as a member of the American committee which 
was engaged in preparing reports on the American systems for the 
International Congress that I became impressed with the necessity of 
a dual nomenclature. The common usage abroad, as here, was to 
name and classify geological formations only. Fossils were a means 
of their identiflcation, bnt no attempt had been made to distingnish 
the limits of the life range of the fossil faunas from the formational 
boundaries which were established on lithological and stratigraphical 
grounds. 

The principle of distinguishing the faunal from the formational 
classification and nomenclature was thus summarized in the Oompte 
Rendu of the Fonrth Congress. 

Prof. H. S. Williams at the Albany meeting [1887] suggested an important 
fundamental idea, and one which may inflnence materially the final distribotion 
of terms in stratigraphic nomenclatnre, Tiz. the adoption of a dnal Bet of designa- 
tions—one set, that referring to the lithological character of the rock masses and 
liased on geographic names, will be liable to vary as the strata change from place 
to place: and the other, based on some great and persistent life characters, shall 
refer to the faimaa of those rock masses and be snbstantially constant over large 
areas, and perhaps over the world. It is very evident that great confusion has 
resulted in the past, among geologists, by confounding these distinctions, and 
much controversy has arisen in attempting to maintain one or the other of these 
different zonal designations. Stratigraphic work has been ignored, or at least 
neglected, by paleont<>logists. and the practical field geologist has been tempted, 
in Bom.e instances, to ignore, if not to deny, the assertions of the paleontologist. 
Instead of this confnsion there should be introduced some new departure. The 
confusion results from a confusion of nom.enclature. Faunal characters have 
been made to have the force and the usage of stratigraphic designations and have 
been extended as stratigraphic features over strata where the faunal characters 
are wanting. Again, stratigraphy, based on natural and great lithological dis- 
tinctions, having been defined in one region by its fanoal associations, is extended 
over other States by one geologist so far as he finds the lithology to warrant, and 
by another so far as he finds the paleontology to warrant. 

There are, hence, two laws by which we must be governed in framing a scheme 
of nomenclature which shall allow the freest rein both to the stratigraphic geolo- 
gist and to the paleontologist. One relates to the work of the stratigrapher, who 
,takes account of the great physical clianges to which the earth's surface has been 
subjected, and the other refers to the work of the paleontologist, who strives to 
delineate the organic changes which the surface of the earth has witnessed. 
These changes have been supposed to be coeval and coextensive; but our investi- 
gations show they have not been so entirely. But we sometimes have the same 
fauna, or nearly the same, living under different circumstances, and, perhaps, 
also at different dates, in different parts of the world. 

So long as the geology of the United States, for instance, was known accurately 
in only one part (New York State} the fannal characters which the formations 
were found to exhibit were seen to be coincident with the stratigraphic to so great 
an extent that there was no reason to dissociate them under separate schemes; 
but since the whole area of the United States is being brought under carefol 
examination, it is found that the close connection which these two classes of 
characters have in New York State is broken up and they begin to diverge grad- 
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nallyin variotia places and in different ways. The same experient'e is foand, to a 
greater or lens extent, as any local terms are extended from any of the States into 
those conti^ons. Thia plainly shows that unless there be allowed great freedom 
to vary from the scheme adopted (or stratigraphic dwigmitiona, any nomenclatnre 
which the committee or the International Congress may adopt will be bnt a short- 
lived exiieriment. 

It will obviate all this confusion if * * • one set of namee be chosen for the 
lithological characters and another for the fanmil. 

The stratigraphic terms shonld be wholly geographic and should be allowed to 
change as often as local geologists deem it is necessary. The faunal terms shonld 
be very broad in their scope at the oataet, and sabdivisions should be introduced 
as fast as the special snbfannas are discovered and defined." 

This was stated more explicitly in a paper published in 1894.* 

Ab snrveye have advanced, and as the field of geological correlation 
has gone beyond local and national boundaries, the task of establish- 
ing correlations has made the necessity of a dual nomenclatnre 
more imperative. Correlations between widely separated regions are 
now established on the basis of fossils alone. Correlations on the 
basis of continuity of lithological peculiarities are already known to be 
valid for only limited areas. Thus geologists throughout the world 
are already adopting the principle of a dual method of correlation, 
although the nomenclature and classification of correlation are still 
primarily conjoined with lithological formations, the names of which 
furnish the only means of distinguishing the faunas and floras which 
they contain. 

This lack of a nomenclature by which to distinguish the lithologie- 
ally defined formation from the biologically deHned fanna {which 
may or may not be limited in its range by the boundaries of the for- 
mation) can be supplied only through discrimination of the charac- 
teristics of actual fossil faunas and a demonstration of their 
indcpcDdeuce of the limiting conditions by which the formations are 
defined. If it can be shown that fossil faunas and floras can be dis- 
criminated, defined, and discussed separately from the formations, 
which now constitute the only elements of geological classification, 
not only will the separate nomenclature naturally follow, but the fos- 
sil fauna will then become, as it is now partially recognized to be, the 
definite means of determining the time relations of geological for- 
mations. Such a discrimination is attempted in the following pages. 

In order to exhibit the characteristics of faunas a concrete case is 
selected from among the faunas of the Devonian system, the choice 
having been determined by the abundance of the facts already gath- 
ered regarding Devonian faunas. Abundance of fossils, frequency of 
exposures, and wideness of distribution distinguish the Hamilton 
formation of the New York section above all other formations in the 
country. The large number of workers, the degree of refinement in 
analysis, and the fullness of publication of the statistics regarding 
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the Hamilton formatioc have made it possible to treat the facts con- 
cerning it with s degree of precision that would not be possible in con- 
sidering a formation which is less perfectly known or one the facts 
concerning which are scattered and but imperfectly classified. 

For the discussion of a geological fauna it is also important to have 
some conception of the environmental conditions under which it lived 
and the succession of conditions which have preceded and led up to 
them. Thus, to understand the fossil fauna preserved in the Hamil- 
ton formation, it is needful to reconstruct the physical conditions of 
the Devonian sea in which the fauna lived, and to look backward 
over the history of that sea for some considerable period of geological 
time. In order to describe a fossil fauna it must be traced back to a 
time when it was not, and onward till it has ceased, and thus the his- 
tory of the basin in which the evolution has taken place is incidental 
to the description of the fauna itself. 

DEFINITIONS AND NOMENCLATURE OF FAUNAL PALEONTOLOGY. 

The primary fact that fossils may be used in identifying formations 
and tracing them from place to place was announced and demonstrated 
by William Smith. Many other laws regarding the order and snc- 
cession of fossils have been formulated by d'Archiae, Bronn, Pictet, 
Lyell, Brongniart, Zittel, and other writers on paleontology. But in 
addition to these fundamental and established laws of the relations of 
fossils to formations, there are some special facts or principles per- 
taining to the relations which living organisms bear to their environ- 
ment and to ea«h other, brought out by the study of organic evolution, 
which reqnire definitions and lead to the adoption of terms differing 
somewhat from those in common use, at least with special application 
to correlation and the expression of time relations in geology. 

The question here raised is not, Can geologic formations be corre- 
lated by their contained fossils? The fact of correlation is taken for 
granted; but the questions are. Wherein does correlation consist? 
What is done in correlation? Upon what principle are correlations 
made? 

Thus the discriminations to be made pertain to the relations which 
fossils bear to one another, to the geological conditions of preserva- 
tion, to the conditions of their living and continuing to live in the 
past, and, Anally, to the value of fossils as means of distinguishing 
different periods of geological time as well as of identifying like periods 
of time represented by them. 

ANIMAL AND PLANT AGGREGATES. 

To discuss organisms in their relations to time, it becomes necessary 
to treat of them in aggregates and to discriminate the reasons for 
which the particular a^regations are made. 

The zoologist associates organisms on the basis of their morpholog- 
ical affinities, and cal Is the aggregates species, genera, orders, etc. Two 
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Bpecimens belong to the same species because the morphological char- 
acters which the zoologiat regards as of specific rank are alike in the 
two specimens. The members of the same order are thus classified 
together because they exhibit the same ordinal characters. The 
members of the same species were formally supposed to be so asso- 
ciated because of their genetic afftnity— i. e., descent from common 
parents; but we are uow accustomed to recognize eommunity of char- 
acters, of whatever rank, as an indication of the genetic affinity of the 
organisms exhibiting them. The difference between ordinal affinity 
and speciflc affinity is one of degree, not of kind; the members of the 
same order are genetii^ally related, but the relationship is more distant 
than that of members of the same species. 'ITius the terms species, 
genus, order, and class are applied to aggregates of plants and animals 
on the basis of their genetic affinity, and the several terms indicate 
the degree of nearness of affinity. The individuals associated to form 
a particular aggregate of this kind may be fossils or living beings, 
and they may come from opposite sides of the earth, bat they are 
associated on the basis of the likeness of the morphological characters 
they possess, and they are classified on the basis of the theoretical 
relative degrees of kinship they bear to one another. A species or a 
genus is therefore an ideal aggregate. No one ever sees the whole of 
a species, and only as its relationship to place and time are indicated 
can the aggregate called a species be defined. Furthermore, the terms 
species, genus, etc., are arbitrarily applied in every particular case. 
In other words, there is no standard except common practice to deter- 
mine what characters are of varietal, speciflc, or generic rank. But 
the law is well established that the aggregate shall be named in the 
order of degree of affinity by the terms species, genus, family, order, 
class, etc., terms implying, progressively, near to more distant kinship. 

A second mode of classifying organic ^gregates is on the basis of 
their relationship to environment, or to the conditions of life. Thus 
we find Walther, in his *'Bionomie desMeeres" (1H73), udoptiug and 
applying Haeckel's terms: Halobios, the total aggi'egate of living 
beings inhabiting the sea, as distinguished from Limriobios, the 
inhabitants of fresh water, and from Geobios, the organisms inhab- 
iting the land. The marine oi'ganisms {Halobios) are subdivided 
into Benthos, those living on the bottom, as distinguished from Neeton 
and Plankton, the inhabitants of the open seas. Depth of range of 
faunas or floras is indicated by such terms s^^iYioroZ or abyssal. Such 
aggregates are made without consideration of genetic affinity or like- 
ness of form; all kinds of animals and plants living together are 
included. The general basis of the classifidition is coincident with 
area of geographical distribution, and the relationship determining 
the classification is the adaptation of tlie organisms to the common 
conditions of environment. 

A third kind of aggregates of oi^anisms is defined by the geologist 
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He speaks of Paleozoic faunas, Oarboniferoos floras, the fanaa of the 
Trenton or of the Cambrian or of Ihe Eocene. The basis of aggrega- 
tion in these cases is the fact of living at the same time, or period of 
time, in the earth's history; or, to speak more abstractly, the geolog- 
ical range of the organisms. The Kocene fauna includes all the ani- 
mals, of whatever descent or of whatever zoological rank, existing in 
all kinds of environments, of which fossil remains are known occurring 
in the Eocene formations of the whole world. As at present defined the 
term Eocene is applied to formations of different lithologieal kinds, out- 
cropping in various parts of the world, the only final test of the Eocene 
age of which is the uniformity of the fannas. Hence it is evident that 
the assumption is made that the whole life of the globe for each period 
of time is in a marked degree alike for like conditions of environ- 
ment. But this conclusion is true only when the qualifying phrase 
in a marked degree is kept in mind, for a comparison of the faunas 
and iloraa from different parts of the earth now living shows them to 
differ, though living under like conditions of environment. 

Students of geographical distribution have shown that in distant 
parts of the same ocean the species are widely divergent, as much 
difference existing between the marine faunas of the southern and 
northern temperate zones as between thefaunasof two successive for- 
mations of a continuous geological section. It is evident from this 
observation that discussions of the time relations of fossils must treat 
not only of the genetic affinity of the forms making up a fauna, but 
of the geographical distribution and of the geolt^ieal range of the 
species concerned. 

While species, genits, etc., have been adopted as terms to express 
geTietic affinity of the organic aggi-egates under consideration, fauna 
»ndfiora are general terms used to indicate aggregates of animals or 
plants associated on the Ixtsis of their geographical distribution (or 
adaptation to similar conditions of environment) and their geological 
range (or place in theevolutionalhistoryof the total life, of the globe). 
It is no longer internal structure but external conditions which 
determine these latter aggregations 

In discussing fossil aggregates of oi^anisms we have to consider, 
therefore, this threefold relationship they bear, viz, (a) to zoological 
and botanical classification, (b) to. geographical distribution, and (c) 
to geolc^ical range. 

ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL CLASSIFICATION, 

The first kind of relationship is expressed by the internal structure 
possessed by the organisms themselves; hence the definition of an 
aggregate of this kind is in terms of morphological characters, and 
its classification is based upon the rank (the taxonomic rank) of these 
characters, which is indicated by the technical name of the species or 
genus or order to which thei individual organism is said to belong. 

- . - , - - - ,ic 
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What is actually meant in such classification is that the individual 
specimen to which a i>articular specific name is applied exhibits in its 
morphological structure the characters which have been described 
under the specific name used. In the same way, to say that a certain 
animal or plant belongs to a particular genus means that it possesses 
the characters to which the generic name used has been scientifically 
applied. 

The specific aud generic name given to a fossil applies to the peculiar 
morphological characters recognized in the scientific definition of the 
species or genus, and in giving it we are not dealing with the individ- 
ual as a whole or with aggregates of individuals, but only with the 
particular characters exhibited by the individuals implied by the 
name. When, for instance, it is stated that Phacops bufo lived as 
long as a third of the time represented by the Devonian system, it is 
not meant that any individual specimen continued to live so long, but 
that in genetic succession thespecific characters of the species Phacops 
bufo were repeated without noticeable and permanent modifications 
during that period of time. We are not dealing with the biological 
a^i^regate, a taxonomie species, but with the geological abrogate, a 
living succession of individuals — the race. 

The terms of zoological aud botanical classification are constructed, 
primarily, to apply to h'vingoi^anisms — animals and plants. Afauna 
has thus come to mean, in scientific usage, an aggregate of animals 
of different kinds structurally, associated on the basis of some condi- 
tions existing outside the animals themselves. These conditions may 
be kind of element, as air, water, or land inhabited; place, as coun- 
try, mountain, sea; altitude, as plain, plateau, or mountain, or zones 
of depth in water, or geological formation, or kind of sediments in 
which the remains are preserved as fossils. Flora is a term for the 
aggregate of plants under like conditions. 

DISTRIBUTION AND RANGE. 

When the conditions detennining the classification of the fauna or 
' flora are geographical, the boundanes and their measurement are 
spoken of as geographical distribution. Thus the fauna is said to be 
distributed over a country or through a number of degrees of latitude^ 
or through a number of feet in altitude above the sea, or through a 
number of fathoms of depth below sea surface. Geographical distri- 
bution is concerned with the relation of organisms in faunal or floral 
a^regates to the position of their living, if living forms, or of their 
burial if fossils. 

Range and geological raTige are terms which signify that the criterion 
of association is geological rather than geographical, and refer to the 
association of organisms with geological formations. Thus a genus is 
said to range from the Cambrian to the Devonian systems; or the 
geological range of a species or fauna may be said to extend from one 
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formation to another, 'Diis us© of the term ranije is illustrated by 
the phrase "jI/.)- i/pa reiicMZrtm has a loug geological range in Paleozoic 
time." The range of flsh must be carried below the Devonian and 
Silurian (where it was previously supposed to begin) because of the 
discovery of the wonderful fish remains in the Harding sandstone of 
Canyon, Colo. , associated with a Trenton liniesUme invertebrate fauna. 

In order to discuss the problems of the time relations of organisms 
it is necessary to use the terms ramje and (lisfriiriUwn to refer respec- 
tively to geological and geographical space, and to not« that the facts 
concerning the range of species and genera are stated in terms signi- 
fying position in and thickness of formations. Range iii, time, often 
referred to,- n»ust be determined by relationship of the faunas or 
species to i>ne another, and this is another method of t-he discrimina- 
tion of the faunas, a method which is neither geographical nor geolog- 
ical, but, as we shall see, organic, and which is strictly a measure of 
the life history of oi^anisms in evolutional succession one to another. 

The importance of the distinction between range and distribution, 
as applied to fossils, is apparent when it is considered that the evolu- 
tion or modification of the form of organisms may be coincident either 
with change of place during the same epoch of time or with passage 
of time in the same area of space. Fossils can be used as indicators 
of uniformity of geological horizon only within the limits of their 
modification by conditions of geographical distribution. If the form 
of a fossil varies according to the nature of the sediments in which it 
is buried, indicating diflEerent conditions of life, the extent of that 
variation and the relation of the change of form to the particular 
nature of the sediments must be observed before the characters of the 
fossils can be accurately applied in discriminating their age. 

It has been ascertained, as will be illustrated beyond, that a fossil 
species may recur at successive zones for a thousand or more feet of 
thickness of strata without showing greater modification of form 
than is expressed in specimens of the same species obtained from the 
same stratum. It can also be shown that the species making up the 
fauna of rocks not over 100 miles distant from each other, which by 
other means are proved to be at the same geological horizon, may 
present greater differences than the successive faunas of a single sec- 
tion extending over a range of many hundreds of feet. These facts 
lead to the discrimination of the idea of variation and to the applica- 
tion of that term to indicate differences expressed by specimens of 
the same species — differences arising coincidenUy with extension of 
geographical distribution and change in conditions of environment; 
while the term mutation is technically applied to those changes of form 
that are coincident with passage of time, and hence to generationtd 
succession under conditions of life so nearly the same that extincMon 
of the race does not result. 

In treating of the relations of organisms to tillie an*i of their evolu- 

Buii. 210— o;i -' , . , 
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tional history, it becomes necessary lo notice the fact that each indi- 
vidaal organism expresses the characters by which the taxonomie 
divisions of all ranks are defined. When one speaks of a species 
living in a certain locality or at a particnlar period of time, the 
expression is not strictly true; the species {or the genus) is a cate- 
gory, not a living body. 

The fact in the case is that individuals live, developing the charac- 
ters of some species, or of the specific category. Each individual is no 
more a species than it is a genns or order or class; and whenever one 
is speaking of the time range of a genus or species, it is necessary to 
understand that what is meant is the time range of the particular 
specific or generic characters, as the case may be. By forgetting this 
point one is liable to think that the species cited as characteristic of 
a jMirticular epoch of geological time suddenly became extinct when 
the formation holding it is succeeded by another containing different 



So long as representatives of a genus continue to appear it is 
necessary to assume that there has been a continuous succession of 
living individuals arisiug by direct generation one from another. 
Whenever a new species appears in the rocks it is not to he supposed 
that it had no immediate ancestors living at the time of sedimenta- 
tion of the subjacent formations. So long as a family exists in the 
world, it is also necessary to assume that genera and species have 
continuously existed, and their absence from the formations does not 
indicate that they did not live in the zones of sedimentation which 
lack their remains. 

These observations make plain the reason for the introduction of 
the ideas expressed by the terms migrcdion and shifting of faunas, to 
account for absence of faunas, in the place of the idea of extinction 
held by the earlier geologists. Not only must we conceive of whole 
faunas, as well as individual species, migrating, but it is necessary 
to assume that, coexistent with thick formations that are barren of 
fossils there were living, in probably not very distant localities, fannas 
made up of abundant individuals of many kinds of different species 
and genera. This fact will explain also why it is necessary to take 
into consideration the question of migration in order to make corre- 
lations with precision. Other problems, which will be discussed 
farther on, are suggested by the fact that the evolutional accounting 
for divergence of characters implies always a continuous, unbroken 
series of generations for each race of organisms until it becomes 
extinct. The characters which are of specific rank at one time in the 
history of a race can not take generic rank in another part of the his- 
tory. The passage from varietal to specific rank, advocated by Darwin 
in the "Origin" as the mode by which species originate, does not apply 
to specific characters, since the reason for the distinction between 
yarlety and species is, ao far as the characters ar^ concerned, purely a 
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qnestioa of permanency. The evanescence of the varietal character in 
generation is the reason for calling it varietal; when it becomea fixed 
and is repeated without change its rank in the vital economy deter- 
mines whether it be classed as a specific, generic, ordinal, or class 
character. The changing of the characters of all ranks of taxonomic 
value and the length of the reproduction of the several characters 
without change are chiefly the measures of that taxonomic rank, since 
the classification of the organisms into the taxonomic groups, species, 
genus, order, etc., is regarded as natural only when the groups of 
higher rank are strictly inclusive of those of next lower rank; 
and this could happen only when the higher characters were present 
before the distinctions of lower rank were produced. For inatonee, 
'it would be impossible to conceive of the distinctions between two 
genera arising by evolution before the ordinal characters had been 
evolved — i. e., in a natural classification. Hence, ths higher the rank 
of the zoological character of an animal the more ancierU {he history 
of thai character. The application of the principle may be expressed 
by saying that in identification of fossil specimens for purposes of 
correlation it is imperatively necessary to know the taxonomic rank 
of the characters by which the Identification is made. If a generic 
character be interpreted as evidence of a particular species, the cor- 
relation inferred from the fact may be false, since the range of the 
specific character in most cases must be far shorter than that of a 
generic character of the same group of organisms. 

From the preceding remarks it follows that fossils, either as taxo- 
nomic i^gregat«s based on genetic affinities or as aggregates asso- 
ciated on the basis of living together, can not be considered simply by 
morphological features, but that their chronological relations must be 
distinctly noted. In considering a species, the pahontologisi must not 
only consider all the descendants of a coTtimon parent and those differ- 
ing fromthem no more than they differ from one another, btdmust con- 
sider the descendants which do differ, and the length of time during 
which generation continues in the race ivith retention of the specific 
characters. The idea of continuity of race is an element in the geo- 
logical study of species. 

In like manner a fauna at any particular instant of time includes all 
the species of animals living together under a particular, though very 
complex, combination of environmental conditions. The paleontolo- 
gist has to extend this idea to include also the length of time through 
which the fauna persists without loss of the characters essential to tlie 
fauna. 

Thus the paleontologist is not only forced to consider the time rela- 
tions of species and faunas, but it is by means of the relationsof fossils to 
one another that periods and epochs of geological time are distin- 
guished. 

A living species may be fll^sified by its taxonomic characters and be 
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Identified with forms living within a particular geographical area of 
distribution; butthiBisnotasufficient discrimination of afoBsil species. 
The life period through which successive generations reproduce the 
same characters is an important part of the paleontological discrimina- 
tion of a species. In order to so discriminate fossil species, their time 
relations must not be obscured by mating them cooi-dinate with the 
formations in which the fossils are preserved. The time relations of 
a fauna are so obscured so long as we have, for instance, no means of 
naming the fauna of the Hamilton formation except by calling it the 
Hamilton fanna. So long as we have bat a fonnational nametoapply 
to the fauna, any question as to the continuance of the fauna laterin 
one region than in another can not be stated, since the presence of the 
fauna is the only certain evidence of the upward extension of the 
formation. 

In order, therefore, to deal with the fauna separately, it must be 
designated by a biological name. 

QEOLOGICAL FAUNAS AND THEIR NOMENCLATURE. 

In order to demonstrate the independence of faunal history from 
the history of formations, as commonly deiined, on a lithological basis, 
it has been found necessary to study a fossil fauna as an aggregate 
of species living together, and not as an aggregate of fossil remains 
occurring in and characterizing some particular geological formation. 
As commonly understood and as represented in the collections of 
museums, fossils are tabulated and arranged by formations. What- 
ever specimens have come from rocks clas«ifled as the Hamilton for- 
mation, for instance, are put together as constituting the fanna of 
the Hamilton formation, and, as has been previously noted, this 
makes it rarely possible from the lists (or from the collections so 
gathered) to determine with precision the range of the species. Again, 
rarely in the older lists is the abundance or rarity of species of a 
fauna noted, and the collections are often deceptive in this respect, 
since the collector is, for economical reasons alone, apt to neglect 
common forms, while rare forms are selected with great care and 
every trace of a newly discovered species is retained. 

In order, therefore, to exhibit the full time value of fossil faunas, it 
becomes necessary to observe all those relations which the individual 
fossils bear to the environment in which they lived and to each other 
as they were associated as living individuals of a composite fauna. 
In thus analyzing fossil faunas the most eonspicuons fact presented 
to the collector is the different degrees of abundance in the general 
distribution of fossils in the rocks. FossUiferous zones are thus set 
off from unfossilliferous or barren zones. Such zones, distinguished 
on purely paleontological grounds, are entirely distinct from the 
geological formations of our maps and geological reports. A fos- 
siUferous zone may be coextensive with a formation vertically in one 
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section, while another exposure of the same formation may be broken 
tip into several fossiliferous and barren zones; and still another 
exposure of the same strati graphical formation may be barren of 
fossils from bottom to top. 

In order to define such zones it becomes necessarj' to note and 
record their place in the rerUeal section of strata making the forma- 
tion. This is indicated most conveniently by measuring distance 
from bottom or top of the formation. This strati graphical position 
of the fossiliferous zone in the section of the geological formation is. 
its horizon. 

A fossiliferous zone may occupy the same horizon, a higher horizon, 
or a lower horizon in two exposures of the same formation, according 
as its position relative to the top or bottom limits of the formation is 
the same, higher, or lower. 

A fossiliferous zone may increase in thickness on following it in 
one direction, and decrease in the opposit-e direction, in proportion as 
the thickness of strata through which the fossils prevail increases or 
decreases in the section. 

A fossiliferous zone may appear gradually on following the strata 
upward, or" it may appear abruptly, being sharply contrasted with a 
subjacent nonfossiliferous zone. It is often the case that the central 
portion of a fossiliferous zone is richer in kinds of fiissils than are 
its lower or upper portions. Species which are proportionately dom- 
inant at the first appearance of the fauna may disappear when the 
full expression of the fauna is seen, but reappear as the species 
become rare in the upper strata of the zone. 

Thns, for instance, Leiorhynchus is apt to occur on the borders of 
a fossiliferous zone, and is less frequently met with in the center of a 
richly fossiliferous zone; Lingvla and DiscinaarG more frequently 
found in sparsely fossiliferous zones than in association with many 
other species or genera. 

When it is necessary to speak of a portion of a zone, be it fossilifer- 
ous or not, the terms bed or bmid or stratum are used. 

In this connection it is important to note that in ordinary sedi- 
mentary rocks, limestone (or the calcareous element of the sediments) 
is reasonable evidence of fossils, although present in a pulverized 
condition; and for purposes of discrimination between fossiliferous 
and nonfossiliferous zones, limestone should be classified among the 
fossiliferous zones although the forms of its fossils are obliterated. 
In like manner a coal bed is a mass of fossil plant remains. 

The kinds of strata in which the forms of fossils ai-e in general best 
preserved are those ranging between coarse sandstone and pure 
limestone. In the former the roughness of the original conditions 
under which the formations were made was ill adajtted for marine 
organisms, while the pnre limestones were formed nnder conditions 
favorable for such organisms; but, on account of the absence of sands 
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aad muds to coyer the shells and other hard parts of the fo»Bil8, these 
were ground up by the action of waves and currents, and their sub- 
stance, though not their forms, was preserved. 

A zone may be traced from place to place, as may the formation 
itself, and whenever a zone runs out or thickens, or breaks up into 
alternate barren and fossiliferons zones, the fa«ts relate to the con- 
tinuity or discontinuity of the zone. Continuity and discontinuity are, 
therefore, terms describing physical conditions, and are applicable in 
describing the persistence or reappearance of the same or parts of 
the same zone in different localities. But a zone is a part of a phys- 
ical formation and is not a fauna or a flora; the term connotes the 
geological position occnpied by the fauna, as the term province con- 
notes the geographical area of distribution of a fauna. 

Just as it is presumable that the separate observed localities of a 
living fauna are continuous, and that all of them together make up the 
geographical area or province of the digtribution of the fanna, so it is 
presumable that all the outcrops of the same fossiliferous zone were 
originally connected, and thus that there has been a continuous zone 
representing the geological range of each particular fauna whose 
remains characterize the zone. 

If no changes in geological conditions were to take place the geo- 
graphical distribution of any fauna at any particular time, recent or 
geological, would constitute its geographical province, and thus deflne 
the geographical limits of the fauna. It is, however, evident that 
geological changes have been and are constantly going on, resulting 
in the migration of faunas from place to place. It is quite conceiv- 
able, therefore, tiiat the lapse of time represented by the fyresence in 
the straia of the species of the same continu-ous fauna may he nonsyn- 
chronousfor two sections not many mUes apart and belonging to the 
same geological province. 

This fact would be explained as a case of migration of the fauna as 
a whole over the bottom of the ocean. Such a case may be stated in 
the following way: The fauna was a littoral fauna, Ihang, along a 
shore facing an ocean to the west; the land in relation to ocean level 
was gradually sinking during the life period of the fauna, causing the 
littoral conditions of the water to transgress toward the east. As the 
sinking progi-essed we may suppose the fauna as a whole to creep 
along eastward, retaining its relationship to the littoral conditions of 
environment without modification of its sjiecies or loss of its faunal 
integrity. After a long time of such movement in the same direction 
it is qnite conceivable that the whole area of bottom originally occu- 
pied by the special fauna might be deserted, and that too within the 
life period of the fauna, which, in the case of the Hamilton formation 
in central New York, was a time long enough for the accumulation of 
over a thousand feet of argillaceous shale strata. 

The record of such a migration would be left in the strata of the 
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wholfl region occupied by the Red i me nt- receiving sea; but the place 
in the geological section of tlie more eastern part of the area marked 
by the presence of the fauna would represent a dilterent period or 
moment of time from the place in the more western section containing 
the same fauna. The difference in time could easily represent half 
the period of the existence of the fauna in the province. 

The fauna in such a case may be supposed to slowly adjust itself 
to its evironment by migration instead of by modification, keeping the 
center of its distribntion within the limits of the favorable conditions 
of depth, pressure, salinity, etc. Instead of accepting an unfavorable 
environment which has invaded its original habitation, it keeps its 
relation to the favorable conditions by changing its place of habita- 
tion, and thus by slow migration maintains uniform conditions of 
environment. 

If, now, we adopt the term equivalency to express the fact that the 
faunas are alike, and continuity to mean that the stratigraphical hori- 
zon of a zone or formation is the same, the conclusion which has been 
reached may be expressed by saying that /a«naZ equivalency does not 
necessarily conform to formationaX continwity, except for areas that are 
narrow in relation to the extent of the distrihviion of the fav/na. 

This same principle of transgression of a fossUiferous zone to a 
lower or higher horizon in a formation on passing from place to 
place, applies as well to the limestone beds as to the other lithological 
characteristics of a formation. On account of the transgression it 
will be evident that formationai continuity can not be interpreted irdo 
exact time equivalency, except for very limited geographical, areas, the 
limits of which must be determined also upon other evidence. Not only 
may the same fossiliferous zone occupy different horizons in separate 
outcrops of the same formation, but the same formation whose strati- 
graphical continuity can be clearly traced is presumably of diverse 
age at the extremes of its geographical distribution rather than of the 
same age. Thus are«, lo<xdity, distance apart, are geographical terms 
for which zone, horizon, and thickness vertically in a section are the 
corresponding geological terms. 

Systematic position in a geological section is, like geographical 
position on a map, a means of locating the place in which a formation 
is situated, and has no necessary connection with the time at which 
the original formation of the sedimentary deposit was made. 

Age, contemporaneity, equivalency, and correlation are terms of a 

. different order, and rest for their discrimination upon the evidence of 

fossils whose preserved forms testify of the time when particular 

species of organisms lived, and thus become a distinct indication of 

time relations. 

Particular fossil species are not confined to single fossiliferous zones, 
but may recur again and again in successive zones., irregularly sepa- 
rated by barren or nearly barren zones. This fact is itself an evidence 
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of migration; siui« a reeiirrttnce of the name fossils in successive 
zones can be rationally iiit«rprete4l only on the supposition that dur- 
ing the sedimentation of the barren strata the successors of the lower 
fossils and the ancestors of those that followed must have lived in 
some other locality. 

The successive zones thus become evidence of snecessive occupation 
of the locality at which the strati);raphic section was made, and of an 
oscillation in the movements of the sliif ting faunae. In order to ascer- 
tain whether the shiftings are in one direction, or back and forth, the 
snecessive zones must be examined and the fossils compared. The 
paleontologist is therefore obliged to examine every foot of the section 
exposed, and wherever fossils can be discovered examination must be 
made and record of the facts be preserved. 

When a fossiliferous stratum is discovered on ascending a strati- 
graphical section, the paleontological observer stops and samples 
the stratum. The fossils thus gathered constitute a faunvie. The 
faunule may be found to extend upward for several inches, or possi- 
bly several feet, without apparent change. But the collector should 
observe carefully to discover the least sign of change in the fossil 
content of the faunule. 

In recording the contents of the faunule, care is needed to observe 
the proportionate abundance of the species. If collections are made 
with this idea in mind the species may stAnd in the collection in the 
same relation to one another as in the natural faunule. In addition to 
the collection, notes should be taken of the abundant and common 
species— the rarer forms will be discoTcred as such during the study 
of the collection in the laboratory. 

Each fossiliferous zone should be examined, and particular attention 
should he given to any intercalated bandH of rock not like the pre- 
vailing rock of the section, which may bear faunules of a different 
fauna from the one pre\'ailing in the general fossiliferous zone of the 
region. It has been ascertained that these wlight temporary incur- 
sions of a fauna, which may be conspicuous not many miles distant, 
ai'e valuable guides to the direction of the miiiratiou, and theyare often 
forerunners of a fauna belonging normally at a higher liorizon in the 
formations. 

The faunule is a sample of the faunal contents of a fossiliferous 
zone, and, as a sample, care should be taken to keep together in their 
true relations all the species of the individual faunule, so as to permit 
no doubt as to tlie natural association of the species when the collec- 
tions come t^i be more minutely studied in the laboratory. The posi- 
tion of the faunule in relation to other faunules in the local section 
should be ol>served and ivcoi-ded with precision, note being taken 
of its relative position in the fossilifci-ous zone, as well as its posi- 
tion in the formation as officially mapped and descritod in Survey 
reports of the i-egion. 
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As the order of succession of the faunvles is of great importance, 
the section should be examined from bottom to top and each f ossilifer- 
OT18 zone noted, and fannules obtained and recorded as frequently as 
may be practicable. In practice it has been found that sections in 
the Devonian of New York and Pennsylvania are sufficiently alike 
for a radius of 5 or 10 miles to make the separate fossiliferous zones 
recognizable in the separate sections examined- As an actually con- 
tinuous section vertically is more satisfactory in faunal studies for 
the establishment of sequence than several short sections whose zones 
at top or bottom have to be correlated across a covered interval, it is 
desirable to make a thoroughly exhaustive section, extending through 
the formations examined, for at least every 15 or 20 miles. The local 
shorter aections will tlien fall into their places in relation to the 
general sections and prevent confusion of geological' mutation with 
geographical variation. 

In reporting the faunules the identification of species is of first 
importance, but for study of the biological relations of the faunas as 
such the relative abundance and evident dominance of the species is 
of almost as great importance. Only thus are the intimate relations 
of the faunas to be established and their time values brought to light. 
After these two sets of facts are recorded, note should also be taken 
of the variability expressed by the species, and particularly those 
which are the dominant si>eeies of the faunule. It is by catching the 
jmrticular characters of specific form which express variability, and 
the direction of the changes taking place in the form of the fossils, 
that genetic kinship of faunules is traced. 

By taking note of these characteristics of the faunules over terri- 
tories several hundred miles in extent, and ranging through the mid- 
dle and upper formations of the Devonian system, it has been possible 
to formulate --everal valuable rules for the discrimination and inter- 
pretation of fossil faunas. 

Faunules of the same formation, located together in the same genercd 
region, are more closely alike in constUution and proportionate abun- 
dance than those of widely separate regions. Hence it follows that a' 
fauna has a local expression. The details and exact description of 
this local faunal expression can be stated in terms of relative abun- 
dance of the species constituting the faunules. 

Although ovei' wide areas some of the species of a general fauna 
are recognized, the limited area within which the dominant species hold 
ttie sam^ relattve dominance in numbers over the other species maybe 
clearly distingnished by the statistics of the faunules. 

By comparison of the species of the faunules in their relation of 
relative abundance a standard Ivit of dominant species is formed, and 
the region over which this standard is preserved may be called the 
metro/jolis of the fauna. 

By the same method the faunules express for several numbers in 
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snccesBion the aame dominant species. So long as this is the case it 
may be assamed that the same fauna is under examination. When 
the dominant species become replaced by others a change in the fauna 
is taking place, though it may be shown that a lai^ majority of the 
species are identical. 

This maintenance by a fauna of the same relations of abundance 
and rarity among the component species may be called the bionic 
equUSyrium of the fawna, since we can not assume that the whole 
fauna dies out and a new one comes in, bat rather must believe that 
the fauna changes by an adjustment of equilibrium among its species. 
Some of the species may become extinct, some of them may be modi- 
fied, and some may be left behind or become separated from the main 
fauna in the course of its migration. 

The term bionic refers, to the quality of persistence in transmitting 
the same characters from generation to generation, a quality that is 
recognized by the presence of the same species in the same relative 
abundance in the successive faunules. This relative abundance of 
individuals of the same species is thus taken as the evidence of the 
bionic rank of the species in the faunule at the particular time in 
which it lived. 

It has been observed that species having a high bionic rank are 
more variable than those with low bionic rank; therefore it is to be 
expected that the varietal forms which are destined to become the 
new species of later stages of the fauna will be fonnd among the 
varietal forms of dominant species. On the other hand, the dominant 
species of a new fauna are likely to be the rare forms of an antecedent 
fauna which in the revolution of the conditions have gained in bionic 
vigor and replaced the old species which have lost their bionic domi- 
nance. It is to catch this replacement of the old fauna by a new one 
that the observer should watch with care the thin occasional inter- 
calated l)eds containing species either wholly or in part different from 
the prevailing fauna. 

It has been often observed that the first traces of the new over- 
lying fauna are to be detected almost pure in such little zones occur- 
ring in the midst of the normal rocks of a formation several feet 
or even tens of feet below its actnal top. Much light is thrown 
upon the time relations of fannas and upon the shifting of sedi- 
ments and faunas (to be ultimately interpreted into elevation and 
depression of parts of the earth's surface in relation to other parts) 
by noting precisely the sequence of fauntiles, and particularly the 
first evidentre of change in the faunal contents of the zones of a con- 
tinuous section. 

The question of bionic values may be discusstHl more satisfactorily 
farther on in this paper, after the presentation of concrete examples 
to be used as illustrations. The general conception of bionic relations 
and values is given in a paper first read before the Geol<^ical Society 
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of Washington in 1901," In this paper definitions tending to clarify 
thinking in these directions are given. In another paper,^ read 
before the Connecticnt Academy, February 12, 1902, a brief synopsis 
of the results of the investigations given at length in this balletin 
are stated, and some laws not specifically formnlated in this paper 
are there given. 

In order to call attention to the distinctions which are made by a 
separation of the discussion of fossil faunas from that of the geolc^- 
ieai formations in which record of them is preserved, it may prove 
useful to mention in this place the terms in common use as well as 
those here introduced, classified according to their application to 
formations or faunas. 

NOMENCLATURE OF FORMATIONS. 

Formations are portions of the rocky crust of the globe. They may 
be called igneous, sedimentary, or metamorphic, accordint; to their 
mode of origin. They may receive lithologieal names, as granite, lime- 
stone, or sandstone, according to their lithologieal constitution. 

The terms sheets, intrusive or extrusive strata, lenses or lentils, 
apply to formations on the basis of their geological stnictare. 

They are called crystalline, schistose, stratified, oi* oolitic, on the 
basis of their texture. 

They are described and mapped as occupying particular geographical 
areas on the basis of their present outcroppings to the surface of the 
earth. Their thickness is determined by measuring them from bot- 
tom to top in a line vertical to the plane of their supposed original 
deposition, and they are said to be older or younger according to their 
order of succession. 

They are named on the basis of their local, prominent, or firet- 
described geographical outcrops. These names are generally geo- 
graphical terms. 

They are classified primarily on the basis of their observed oi-der of 
succession, and secondarily on the basis of their supposed equiva- 
lence in stratigraphical position with other formations whose order 
of succession has been established. Such t«rms as system, series, 
groups, stages, zones, and beds are thus applied to geological for- 
mations; station, section, geological column, outcrop, conformity and 
unconformity, province, region, and like terms also apply to geological 
formations. 

The terms correlation, contemporaneity, and equivalency apply to 
formations, and may be used on the basis of structural, lithologieal, 
or stratigraphical evidence; but in general it is onlyon the iMiais of 
evidence furnished by the fossils within them that they become widely 
applicable. 

"The diBcrimtoaUoD ot time values in geology: Jonr. Geol,, Vol. IX, pp. BT0-S8S. 
^FoBBll fHaaiH and their nae in correlating geological tormatlDiiB: Am. Jour. S«i., 4th nertea, 
Vol. XIU, pp, 4»-<aB. 
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The geologist is liable to regard fossils, in determination of cor- 
relation, as of the same onler as minerals (viz, chondrodite) or pet- 
rographical characters (limestoae, sandstone), and then to associate 
them with other diagnostic characters of the formations, hut a closer 
consideration of the facts will show that the quality of the fossil by 
which it becomes evidence of a particular point of geological time, and 
from which it derives its value in correlation, is biological, and is due 
to the fact that in biology incessant change is taking place. 

While a formation has a bottom and a top and thickness, which, to 
be sure, mnst have started and ended at particular points of time, 
those particular points of time can not be determined in the general 
history of the earth except upon evidence which changed with the 
passage of time. The validity of this statement will become apparent 
by attempting to ascertain the geological age of an igneous rock with- 
out noting its relation to some fossil -bearing rock. 

Ip dealing with formations, therefore, whenever fossils are brought 
in, a new body of evidence Is introduced, and a number of terms not 
applicable to formations are required for the scientific discrimination 
of this evidence. 

FAUNAL AOORBOATES. 

Fossils when spoken of in aggregates are faunas or floras. Faunas 
are particularly spoken of in this paper, not to the exclusion of floras, 
but because In most respects the remarks which apply to the geolog- 
ical relations of faunas apply also to floras. The term fauna, however, 
will be used in its strict sense of an aggregate of animals. The first 
reason for making the distinction between formation and faunas is 
that the aggregation of the species which makes up a fauna is not 
determined by the formation. The generally accepted practice, which 
was formulated in Dewalque's report " for the committee on uniformity 
of nomenclature at the International Geological Congress at Berlin — 
by which the chronological divisions (era, period, epoch, and age) are 
adopted as names for the duration of time corresponding to the strati- 
graphicaldivisiousealledgroup, system, series,and stage — does not deal 
with faunas as such but only with the nomenclature and classification 
of geological formations. 

Professor Renevier took a step toward the recognition of fossil 
faunas, as distinct from formations, in his " Chronographe Geolo- 
giqne,"* by distinguishing separate "/acies"of the same formation 
deposited at the same time with other facies. 

In 1884 Renevier defined "facias" as follows: 

" Les facies sont done en definitive les differentes sortes de forma- 
fions, sedimentaires ou autres, qui peuvent s'etre produites simidiane- 
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■ment, a un moment qtidconque des tempn geologiques, comine cda se 
passe encore au temps aciuel. " " 

Renevier, although distinguishing between the duration of time of 
the formation and the means of recognizing that duration, viz, the 
different faunas which are found in the different kinds of deposits, 
still makes the time division synonymous with the duration of the 
work of pi-oducing the formation, not the duration of the living of 
the organisms whose remains are seen in the fosails. 

A fossil fauna may characterize a formation without having its 
limits (chronological) determined by the beginning or cessation of 
deposition of sediments making up the formation. In fact, a fauna 
which appears in full force at the base of a formation must have 
existed somewhere for a long geological period of time before the 
specimen of it (the faunule) which occupies the lower layers of the 
formation was buried, or else we are forced to assume that it was 
suddenly created on the spot. 

If this proposition be true, and I think no modern paleontologist 
will question it, the common methods of con'olating the time equiva- 
lency of formations by the likeness of their fossil faunas is inaccurate 
at least by such a length of time as would be required for the estab- 
lishment of that coadaptation of the species which characterizes the 
fauna during its whole expression in the given formation. The 
change of faunas in successive formations which on other grounds 
may reasonably be supposed to represent continuous sedimentation, 
frequently is very abrupt and complete. It is only occasionally that 
a gradual transition of the species is actually recorded in the succes- 
sive beds of a continous rock section. And within the limits of a 
stratified formation, as generally recognized, the same species prevail, 
not always presenting the same relations of abundance throughout, 
but the same sx>ecies, and each one with less amount of variation than 
is expressed by the representatives across the line by which the for- 
mations are distinguished. 

What takes place with the living organisms during the transition 
of one formation to another has not been thoroughly observed or dis- 
cussed. This failui-e of knowledge is certainly in some measure due 
to the practice of assuming that the time duration of the fauna is 
synonymous with the time duration of the formation which in some 
particular locality contains it. 

In order to differentiate the fauna from the formation, it is needful 
to observe the characters which pertain to faunas and not to formations. 

A fauna is an association of species which for some reasons natu- 
rally live together. It is described in terms of species, genera, orders, 
etc. , and not by formations or localities in which it temporarily lived. 
A fannule is a local sample of the fauna. The fauna at a particular 
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period of time may haw a metropolis ur center of distribution. The 
HpedeK of the fauna may migrate, and the whole fauna with its metrop- 
olis may shift. The composition of the fauna may be described in 
terms of the Kpecles, to each one of which degrees of relative and 
actual abundance or rarity of individuals, and smallness (»r largenesH 
of size of specimens, may be applied. 

The int^rity of the fauna may he defined as the preservation of 
equilibrium of dominance of some species over othei-s, and tie life 
period of the fauna may be recognized by the corporate integrity of 
the fauna. Geographical distribution and geological range are terms 
applying to the species of a fauna. 

Adaptation to conditions of environment, plasticity, variability, 
permanency of characters, and evolutional mutation are qualities of 
species of the same or successive faunas, and may be detected by 
comparison of specimens from different geographical or geological 
positions. 

From snch analyses of species and aggregates of species in corporate 
faunas maybe framed conceptions of their chronological relationn; 
and thus evidence of time duration may he gathered in terms of geo- 
graphical area or thickness of strata occupied by the fossil remains of 
the once living races of organisms. An individual specimen of a spe- 
cies does not express an appreciable length of time daration, but only 
a point of time during the life period of the species. Species vary 
greatly in the lengths of their life periods. The life period of a large 
number of known fossil species is greater than the average duration 
of most of the named formational divisions of smaller size. 

The life period of genera is in many cases greater than the dura- 
tion represented by formational systems. Nevertheless, an approx- 
imation to those formational divisions which have been found con- 
venient in actual usage is presented by the life periods of species, 
genera, and orders of marine organisms, as has been shown by a ten- 
tative scheme of classification on a bionic basis," already published. 
In the paper presenting this scheme it was pointed out that in the 
Paleozoic is recorded the total life period of trilobites and that such 
genera as OleneUus, Asaphus, Phaeops, have a life endurance at least 
of the same order of length as the grander subdivisions called systems 
or series in common usage. Again, it may be pointed out that the 
life history of such species as Spirifer radiaius, arenosus, dii^unctus, 
or camerattis is of the same order of magnitude as the geological 
divisions of the formation scale called Niagara, Oriskany, Chemung, 
and Coal Measures. In the paper just cited it was shown that these . 
portions of time duration are the measure of an actual power of 
endurance expressed by the oi^aulsms themselves. 

a^anr.O«oL,VoLIX,p.5eT. e«e ftlso p. 138 of ttiis baUetlQ, 
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This power of eudurance is uudonbtedly an exceedingly complex 
fact, but it is recorded simply by the continued appearance of fossils 
with the same morphological characters. If the characters are of 
specific rank their endarance is of relatively short geological time; if 
the characters are generic they are repeated for a longer period of time, 
etc. These endurance valnes of the characters of organisms were 
spoken of as bionic. The general term chron was proposed as a desig- 
nation for a division of geological time, and thus one is enabled to 
speak of geochron as the time duration expressed by formations, and 
biochron as the duration expressed by the life history of oi^anisms. 

A definite and independent value (i. e., independent of the forma- 
tion scale) was given to the chronolt^cal terms hemera, epoch, period, 
era, eon by using the bionic or endurance quality of oi^anisms as 
the measure of them, Thas hemera was to be measured by the endur- 
ance of the bionic equilibrium of a local fannule; epoch, by the 
endurance of species ; period, by the endurance of genera ; era, by the 
endurance of families; eon, by the endurance of orders. 

One other set of terms applies pecaliarly to faunas. Fossil faunas 
express evidence of a certain amount of migration or shifting of place 
of habitation dnring their life history. Barrande spoke of colonies. 
Recurrence of faunas has been described. In case a marine fauna 
shifts upon the sea bottom during differential movements of the crust 
of the earth two results are possible — either the bionic equilibrium 
of the fanna will be disturbed and thus the faunal composition will 
be modified, with more or less mutation of the species, or the faunal 
equilibrium will be retained and the fauna in its integrity will appear 
at a higher stratigraphical position in the region to which it migrates 
than in the region from which it has shifted. This will be expressed 
by a transgression of the fanna in relation to the formation. It may 
be expressed by a mingling of the species of two faunas; then it is 
defined as transitional. It is possible to have such oscillation of 
on^enic movements that a region may be reoccnpied by a fanna 
which has shifted out of it temporarily. In snch cases there will 
appear in the stratigraphical section evidence of recurrence of faunas, 
and the "colonies" of Barrande may be thus explained, in so far as 
they are not explained by disturbance of the strata after sedimentation. 

As orogenic movements presumably cover long periods of time in 
one direction for a given area, the direction of the induced migrations 
of organisms would also be in one general direction, thus furnishing 
no occasion for recurrence of faunas. In such cases the order of the 
faunas would be correctly expressed, though in two sections the time 
represented would diflEer at top and bottom. 

Mingling of faunas would also be expressed by the arrival of migrat- 
ing species into the midst of a native fauna before the shifting was 
general. 
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Such movements of faunoK may be ausumed to have been more fre- 
qaent and more apparent in such portions of the ocean bed as were 
near the shore, and thus where the sediments were in process of rapid 
accumulation and were expressed by vaiying classes of sediments. 
The Devonian formations of the upper portion of the Appalachian 
Basin were on this account particularly fitted to tell the story of shift- 
ing of faunas, and in the following pages evidence of the shifting, 
recurrence, and modification of faunas is reported, aud it will be 
shown that the movement or migration of a fauna may occur with 
only slight evolutional mutation of the species. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE GEOLOGICAL EXPHESSION OF FAUNAL MIGRATIONS. 

The association of specific difference in plants and animals with 
geographical distribution, involving difference in climate, altitude, 
and general difference in environment, has been noticed by natural- 
ists for centuries. It was a problem of geographical distribution, 
more than anything else, which suggested to Darwin the accounting 
for difference in organisms by evolution through the agency of nat- 
ural selection. In a letter to Morita Wagner, Darwin wrot«, in 1876, 
*' It was such cases as that of the Galapagos Archipelago which chiefly 
led me to study the origin of species."" 

The geologist, however, for whom the record of change in fossils is 
more sharply apparent on passing verticallythrough successive strata, 
is accustomed to associate change with sequence of time, neglecting 
the part which migration and associated change of environmental 
conditions may play in the modification of the specific composition of 
fossil faunas. 

It is commonly known that great thicknesses of limestone, repre- 
senting immense periods of geological time, are dominated from bot- 
tom to top by the same fauua; while shales and sandstones, indicat- 
ing rapid accumulation of sediment and change in conditions of the 
sea bottom, present series of faunas in which not only species but 
genera differ. If the rate of evolution during the long periods of 
time represented by the limestone indicates the steadiness with which 
organisms reproduce their kind under uniform conditions of environ- 
ment, then either the changes of environmeat coincident with change 
of sediments must be the occasion of the modification of the organ- 
isms observed in the successive faunas of the second ease, or else the 
faunas have shifted with the change, and the obsei'ved difference is 
due to migration of new species into the region whose conditions have 
changed, with only slight immediate change in the character of the 
species. 

If we adopt the first assumption, viz, that the rapid changes of 
environment are coincident with rapid evolution, the irregularity in 
rate of evolution in different parts of the globe must have resulted 
in great diversity of organisms, and Huxley's view, that likeness of 
fossils in widely distant portions of the globe does not indicate time 
equivalency, must be accepted as substantially correct. If, on the 
other hand, we adopt the second inference, viz, that coincident with 

"Lite SDd Letters. Vol. II. p. 33S. Xe<r York, D. Appleton & Co.. 1898. 
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the rapid changes of environment faunas have shifted their habita- 
tion, the conclnsioD would he that there was a slight acceleration in 
evolution with the readjustment of the fannas, and that the shif tings, 
when of a general nature, would result In modifications of the faunas 
which would serve as means of a closer correlation of the time rela- 
tions of geological events, not only in one quarter, but quite around 
the globe. While the first' of these inferences is not inconsistent with 
the second, the first does not furnish an explanation of the constant 
considerable change of genera as well as species seen on comparing 
the successive faunas of any continuous section if followed through 
several hundred feet of diverse sediments. In either case the observ- 
ing and the recording of the differences expressed by fossil faunas of 
the same horizon coincident with geographical distribution promise 
to throw some light on the problems of time measurement of organic 
evolution and to test the value of fossils as means of geological 
correlation. 

The possibility that a fauna may preserve its integrity by shifting 
its habitation with the slow changes of environmental conditions was 
suggested by Barrande'a theory,of colonies. He believed that a fauna 
characteristic of one epoch of time, by isolation, could be preserved 
in a restricted basin, while all the general faunas were destroyed and 
replaced by others, and that later, in a second or third epoch, the 
representatives of the preserved "colony" might migrate iuto the 
general seas and reappear (out of stratigraphical place) in the midst 
of the succeeding faunas. The theory as a whole did not commend 
itself to general acceptance. But "recurrence of fossils," the fact at 
the basis of his theory, has been frequently recorded; and the theory 
that a fauna may be preserved in one region later than in another 
appears to have much evidence to support it. Barrande was, how- 
ever, not an evolutionist; uniformity and continuity of species was 
a part of his creed; hence he did not consider the positive aspect of 
the case, nor did he conceive change of environment to be a cause of 
modification; he saw only the negative side, viz, the association 
of uniformity of conditions with preservation of characters among 
the inhabitants. This conception of the unchanging character of the 
species still continues to influence general notions of correlation, 
although we are theoretically all evolutionists.. 

Correlation by identity of species implies that the rocks contain- 
ing the same species of fossils were formed at the same period of time, 
and on this basis it is inferred that formations belong to the same 
geological bi»rizon so long as their species are found to be the same. 
While in a general waj' this is correct, since the evolution of forms 
goes on at a very slow rate, the converse is not true, viz, that unlike- 
ness of species is evidence of a different age for the formations hold- 
ing them. Sufficient facts are now gathered to prove that in each 
great province different faunas, adjusted to the different conditions of 
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environment in the province, have been living at the same time, as is 
clearly known to be the fact in the case of geographical distribution 
of living faunas at the present time on the face of the earth. 

The term fades has been applied to the peculiar combination of 
species of a fauna characteristic of particular, restricted conditions 
of environment. So that two sets of species, living simply under 
different conditions of enviroment, are said to express different facies 
of the fauna of the period in which they lived. In attempting to 
make correlations and classitications of stratigraphical formations, 
geologists have found difficulty in distinguishing between the differ- 
ent /acies of the fauna Of the same period and the successive inuta- 
lions of the fauna consequent upon geological succession. To put 
this in a word, difference in faunas may be due either to geographical 
distribution or to geological range. 

Geographical distribution furnishes the basis of classifying living 
faunas existing on the earth at the same time, and the facts con- 
cerning it are so well known that no one need hesitate to explain 
difiference of living faunas by difference of geographical distribution. 
The principal fact in the case is that environments of different binds 
are occupied by different species. This is a matter of fact, iiTespec- 
tive of any theory as to how such relation of the faunas to their 
environment has come about. 

When, however, we are led to ask how the adjustments came about 
ill geological time, we have to choose an answer from these two possi- 
bilities, viz, either (a) slowly progressing and relatively constant 
evolution has taken place among oi^aniams constantly struggling 
together and varying, or (b) faunas become rapidly adjusted to new 
conditions, attaining a biological equilibrium, and then maintain 
that equilibrium with extremely slight variation for great periods of 
time, under like conditions, but quickly and rapidly suffer specific 
modification whenever the environment changes and the equilibrium 
is thus disturbed. Such a disturbance, it is assumed, has taken place 
whenever a sudden change occurs in the sequence of sediments from 
one formation to another with change of sediments and corresponding 
change of fossils. 

Instead of assuming that the fossils were destroyed at such points 
and recreated in the following period, tho thei»ry here proposed is 
that the faunas have shifted over the ocean bottom. The uppermost 
of two successive faunules in a single continuous section is presumed 
to have lived synchronously with the underlying faunule, but in a 
separate region ; and at the point where the faunal change occurred the 
second fauna migrated into the region, expelling and replacing the first. 
Such cases are not universal, but it is assumed that the shifting of 
faunas is more or less common. In other words, the elevation or 
depression of continents in relation to ocean level, which involves 
the shifting of the position of deep or shallow or shore conditions, 

- . - , - - - ,ic 
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doeu not iificeBsarily involve the inetitution of a new combinution of 
conditions, but rather canses a transfer from place to place of exist- 
ing conditions of environment. Such movement of the earth's sur- 
face, resulting in the gcc^raphical changing of the conditions of 
environment for each particular spot on the surface, would necessitate 
the movement of the faunas living under particular conditions or else 
their destruction. They must either shift their place of habitation 
as the conditions favorable to their existence are changed, or, if they 
attempt to stay on the same spot, they must adjust themselves to new 
conditions of ehvironment. This principle of migration necessarily 
involves a change in the geographical distribution of the living faunas ; 
that the species should be modified as such migration takes place is 
a n{itural conclusion to be drawn from the facts. ■ 

The other kind of change which organisms undergo during the lapse 
of geological time may occur without any disturbance of the physical 
conditions of the province in which they live, and is coincident with 
the passage of time alone. The ordinary theory of evolution contem- 
plates a modification of species under such conditions, a gradual 
variation of fonn coincident with the continuance of the species 
under like conditions during their "struggle for existence," The 
modihcatton they suffer is then due to "natural selection " and the 
"survival of the fittest." I say this is the prevalent hypothesis to 
account for the modification of species by evolution. It is altogether 
probable that both these methods of modification have been effective 
to a greater or less extent in producing the total results which go 
under the name of evolution of species. 

But the paleontologist, as he studies the succession of species, will 
have his attention more closely called to the modifications which are 
coordinate with the geological movements of the surface and are 
expressed in changes of local conditions within the whole province in 
which the organisms live. This modification by forced migration has 
to do with the breaking up and reinstituting of biological equilibrium 
of the faunas, and in less measure and with less effect with the prin- 
ciple of struggle for existence among common competitors. 

In order to discuss the subject of the migration of species and the 
effects of forced migration upon faunas, it is necessary to discriminat* 
two distinct sets of facts as under discussion at the same time. In 
the first place, there are the geological formations in which the fos- 
sils are preserved, which are made of fragmental particles of sand or 
mud or limestone, massed together into sheets called strata, piled 
one upon another, forming geological columns. These are the forma- 
tions of the geological " time scale." These are local, from the f»ct 
that the materials of which they are composed are sediments which 
have been deposited under water and have necessarily been brought 
from some contiguous lands to the place of their deposit. Geological 
formations are thus, from the natnre of things, local deposits, having 
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local origin, their materials having been brought together and formed 
under conditions which were more or leas local in extent. In dealing 
with the classification of snch formations the question of their 
sequence, their thickness, and the composition of their materials 
must first be taken into account. In correlating two formations of 
this kind the first question is as to their geographical continuity. If 
we find that a stratum of limestone occupies a similar place in the 
sections of two regions separated by 50 miles of distance, and the 
sequence for both regions is the same, it is safe to assume that we 
are dealing with the same part of the earth's crust. The second 
question, as to whether the two parts of the earth's crust thus corre- 
lated were formed at exactly the same time, does not interfere with 
the conclusion that the formations are the same and maybe classified 
as equivalent. In other words, it is possible (and there are examples 
which show that it is a fact) that the conditions at one particular geo- 
graphical spot have been repeated in the same order at a distance 
removed from that spot, although each episode of the second region 
occurred later in time than its corresponding episode of the first 
region. Such phenomena are generally explained by the supposition 
of the rising of the shores or the sinking of the same in relation to 
sea level, with "transgression of the sea." 

The second set of facts is described by the term faunas. The faunas 
are biological quantities, the term fanna meaning the aggregate of 
organisms living together in a region at a particular peiiod of time. 
Such a fauna lived during the formation of the sediments of a particu- 
lar formation, and on account of this fact is said to chara<^terize that 
formation. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that another formation, far 
removed geographically from the first, which contains approximately 
the same species, is, on that account, the same formation; but in order 
even to underetand what such a proposition means it is necessary to 
differentiate the fauna from the formation and to conceive of the two 
as different entities and as not either intimately or necessarily com- 
bined. The discovery that the limestones of two separate regions were 
not formed during exactly the same interval of time would not be 
sufficient to prove them to be different formations, for the deposition 
of the sediments making up a particular formation may have con- 
tinued at one point after it had ceased and was replaced by the depo- 
sition of sediment constituting another formation in a separate region, 
or deposition may have b^un earlier at one spot than at another. 
Such a state of facts follows necessarily from the principle of regard- 
ing a formation as a unit mass of rock instead of a unit division of 
time. 

On the principle of migration of faunas it is quite possible that two 
distinct faunules living contemporaneously in two adjacent districts 
of on© basin might be arranged consecutively in a thii-d (also adjacent) 
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district. In such a case the foiinatiou holding the two faunaj^ would 
be identified, by their fossils, as belonging to two separate epochs; 
and the stratigrapher would take the third example ae proof positive 
that the one fauna followed the other and therefore that the two epochs 
were successive and not contemporaneous. 

An example of such a case is discusBCd in detail beyond. The Che- 
mung formation is known to follow (to lie above) the Hamiltoo for- 
mation in western New York by the fact that normal faunas of the 
former are some thousand feet higher up in the section. But that the 
faunas are actually contemporaneous in a part of their existence is 
shown by the recurrence of a faunule of Hamilton species at Owego, 
N. Y., in the midst of strata containing below as well as above char- 
acteristic Chemung fossils. 

These two sets of facta — the formationsand the faunas — must there- 
fore be dealt with separately. While the presence of the fossils of a 
particular fauna does stand for something in a column of sedimentary 
rocks, it does not stand for the whole of any particular period or inter- 
val of time. It represents some portion of the life period of the fauna, 
but the limits observed in a local column between one fauna and a 
succeeding one may not be the horizons of the beginning or of the 
close of the life history of the fauna; they may be the limits of the 
formation for that section. 

There seems to be necessity of considering also a third element, 
which Mr. Bailey Willis has recently emphasized. I refer to the time 
element of geological classilication. Formations are lithological ami 
physical. Faunas are biological and must be treated of as living. 
Time divisions are conceptions, and their use depends upon the 
accuracy and i-eliahility with which they may be represented by 
visible formations or faunas. 

The primary basis of distinguishing the time' relation of formations 
is stratigraphical sequence. But the formation itself is a lithological 
aggregate, and the lithological characters by which one formation is 
distinguished from another have no regular order of stratigraphical 
sequence, hence stratigraphical sequence has no positive time value; 
it is only the element of sequence of time which is recorded by the 
observed facts. 

When faunas aro considered separately from formations, in this 
way, we are ready to notice that faunas may have shifted geograph- 
ically, and may thus cause confusion in the classilication and correla- 
tion of the formations of contiguous basins. When we consider the 
confusion which has already arisen in the classification of the geology 
of the various counties of Pennsylvania, which is probably to be 
accounted for in this way, the necessity for more light on the subject 
is>apparent. The consideration of a possible shifting of faunas may 
therefore be necessary to the proper interpretation of facts which 
otherwise greatly confuse the geologist. Classification based upon 
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saceession of formations often differs from classification based upon 
the succession of species, and the paleontologist is often found 
practically differing from the stratigrapher in his interpretation of 
the correlation of the rocks in any particular region. 

Although the matter of shifting of faunas has been, in a general 
way, involved in what is called geographical distribution, I am not 
aware that, in this country, it was deliberately announced as a fact 
until about 1883 or 1884, when such announcement became neces- 
sary in order to explain certain facts in the geology of New York 
State which I then had under investigation. The moat conspicuous 
case which came under my notice was reported in Bulletin 41 of the 
United States Geological Survey, On the Fossil Faunas of the Upper 
Devonian — the Genesee Section, New York. The investigations 
which led to the publishing of that report were carried on for the 
direct purpose of ascertaining what kind of modification actually 
occurred in the same formation when it was minutely and compara- 
tively studied for a few hundred miles across the held of its distri- 
bution. The Upper Devonian was t^ken because of its possession 
of several successive faunas, the lack of disturbance of the strata, 
and the wide region over which its outcrops could be studied with- 
out any doubt as to their stratigraphical correlations. The investi- 
gation showed unmistakably that the constituent faunas which make 
up the sequence of any particular section had shifted back and forth 
over the region. It was ascertained, for instance, that the place of 
the fauna belonging to the Ithaca group corresponded stratigraph- 
ically to the lower part of the Portage formation of the western part 
of the Stat*; whereas to the east the HamiltrOn faunas crept up with 
some of their species into the same stratigraphical zone; while still 
farther east the same horizon, geologically speaking, was tilled by 
sediments of the Oneonta group, wh ich seem to be equivalent, in every 
respect but position, to portions of the typical Catskill formation. 
Again, in 18!)7 a study of the faunas of the southern Appalachian 
province, in the southernmost point of Virginia, brought to light the 
fact that actual traces of the Carboniferous fauna were found in a 
position in the sequence which, a little to the north, was found to be 
dominated by Chemung species." Such facts can be explained at 
present only by supposing that there was a shifting of the faunas 
geographically within the common basin in which they lived. 

The theory of the migration of faunas, then, assumes to be true the 
proposition that two faunas, one of which generally succeeds the 
other, may be actually contemporaneous in their life periods, at least 
during the end of one and the beginning of the other. By the theory 
of shifting of species and migration of faunas it is easy to understand 
how a fauna which immediately succeeds any other particular fauna 
of a given region (if the faunas be actually different, or if one be 

oSeeOn the Southern DeToniantorraationa: Am. Jonr. Boi.,*tbBenea, Vol.111. IS97, pp.UGB-lOa 
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Btronjfly contrasted with the other) has come from outside the par- 
ticular region in which it is introduced and is not the immediate 
evolutional successor of the underlying fauna. 

The supposition that two faunas will evolve separately if placed in 
two different regions implies simply the fact that no two actaally 
distinct regions can he supposed to have exactly the same conditions 
of environment or the same actual set of species. Such conditions 
are frequently observed, as on two sides of an ocean, or, again, along 
the same coast, where we may find northern and southern faunas. 
When we cross from one ocean to another, under similar climates, it 
is familiarly observed that the composition of faunas living under 
similar physical conditions is different. Supposing, in this way, that 
we have a set of similar conditions in different parts of a basin which 
are separated one from another by barriers suflBeient to prevent easy 
intercourse between the two parts, although not necessarily prohibit- 
ing migration, here we have all the conditions for the development of 
special faunas. With the breaking up of the geological conditions of 
such a general basin — as, for instance, by the rising of the bottom in 
relation to the surface of the ocean, or by the sinking of another part 
of the basin so as to bring deeper and purer waters where hpd been 
prevailing the accumulation of shore sediment— we may suppose the 
conditions of environment 80 completely changed for a particular 
part as to force the organisms to shift their position. In shifting, 
those which are able to shift and migrate would migrate, whereas 
those which are less capable of migration must necessarily be cut off, 
or at least be removed from the migrating fauna to such an extent as 
to change the equilibrium of the species. Coincident with such move- 
ment of the fauna duo to geological changes in the province, it is 
assumed that the evolution of the species finding favorable conditions 
for life would be more rapid than it was during their existence in the 
conditions from which they came, the biological equilibrium of which 
had for a long period of time been approximately fixed and rigid. 

Migration as a stimulus to variation. — It is inferred from what has 
been already said that the more rapid changes in the contents of a 
geological fauna have been caused, or certainly stimulated, by the 
forced geographical change of place of residence of the fauna itself. 
This may be. formulated under the term modification bymigration. 
When it is attempted to explain how such effects are produced it 
becomes evident that the principle of variation must be conceived of 
as altecting the species of the fauna more intensely when the environ- 
mental conditions are forcibly modified than during the periods, how- 
ever long, in which the biological equilibrium of the fauna maintains 
its integrity. Throughout the whole geological column there are 
illustrations of this fact which will occur to paleontologists. It is a 
common observation that so long as that integrity of the fauna suffi- 
cient to lead to regarding the stage as the same continues through a 
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series of sediments, the individual species sulTer but slight change, 
and this has been observed through hundreds of feet of limestones, 
running up into the thousands, and not confined to only a single case. 
The interpretation of this fact is that so long as the equilibrium of the 
species composinga fauna is preserved they may continue toreproduce 
and live on without any considerable modification of their specific 
characteristics. Interpreting this into the principles of evolution, it 
means that natural selection having attained a i-elative equilibrium, 
evolution will stAud still, in so far as the modification of organisms is 
concerned, for great periods of time. On the theory of modification 
by migration it is assumed that this equilibrium is an equilibrium of 
active forces residing in the organism, which are held in the state of 
equilibrium by the combination of circumstances going under the 
nameof "natural selection." There is also implied, however, the idea 
that the species are in a plastic state, ready for modification, aud that 
those which survive vigorously are in a more plastic state than those 
which succumb and are lost in the fight. 

ITiat species vary so soon as they ai-e subjected to new conditions 
of environment implies that the variation is an expression of special 
vigor in the organism and not a sign of weakness — that variation is 
the expression of vitality (if we may use that term in a general sense) 
and is not a consequence of competition among the individuals them- 
selves. Darwin has spoken of such variation as "spontaneous varia- 
tion;" that is, variation which is not accounted for on the principle 
of natural selection, but which is presumed to be present before natu- 
ral selection is capable of acting upon the morphological characters 
of the organisms. 

This interpretation also explains another fact which paleontologists 
have frequently observed — the fact that succession of faunas of the 
uame general facies is rarely traceable to gradual modification of a 
subjacent fauna. In such a case the metropolis, or center of distri- 
bution, of the new fauna is generally (and it may be universally) 
found in a different geographical area from that of the old fauna 
which it replaces. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The collecting of statistics to illustrate the laws of faunal history- 
has been carried to a higher degree of perfection for the Devonian 
faunas than for any other fossil faunas of Korth America. 

This is partly because a great amount of information regarding the 
individual species of the faunas had been acquired before these par- 
ticular investigations were begun, and partly because for a number 
of years definite attention has been given to gathering and recording 
the exact statistics needed for the purpose of solving practical difB- 
culties in this particular field of correlation. 

The method of investigation which has brought out these facts is 
formally stated in Bulletin 41 of the U. S. Geological Survey, under 
the head of " Geographic and chronologic relations of the faunas," 
as follows : 

It is nepessary to recognize the effect of geographical conditions upon fannae as 
well as the chongee incident to chronological sequence if we wonld interpret the 
confusion existing in the Devono-CarboniferonB depoeita of the eastern portion of 
onr continent. Bnt the assigning of the MarshaU fauna to the period of the Cats- 
kill gronp does not settle it. Neither does the expansion of the Gbemnng forma- 
tion to receive the Waverly fanua nor the pnlUng down of the Carboniferous 
syeteni to cover the Portage formation relieve ns from the main perplexities. 

It is only by disentangling these faunas and ascertaining the tme geographical 
and chronological relations which they bear to one another that the difflcnlty is 
to be met. This is to be attained, not by clinging to any sharp limits of a stratt 
graphical or a lithological nature, or to any abHOlnte division between one forma- 
tion and the faUowiag. bnt each fatma mnst be traced npward and downward and 
its modiflcationa noted nntil it is replaced by another, and whatever on the way is 
interpolated or is added to it mnst be traced to its origin or to its center of occnr- 
rence. By this method a scale marking the chronological set^nence in the life his- 
tory of the organisms and faunas may be prepared which may serve as a definite 
standard for determining the relative age of formations quite independent of the 
lithological characters of the sediments which were being continnonely thrown 
down, these being in main part determined by local conditions of the disintegrat- 
ing shores and distance away from them. By themselves the rocks, as rocks, 
present no features which may serve as indications of the particular stage in 
geolf^cal time at which they were deposited. <> 

Previous work in correlation had been conducted on the funda- 
mental assumption that identity of fossils is sufficient evidence of 
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identity of the formations cunt^ining them. In other words, it had 
been assumed that for purposes of classification in the time scale the 
formation and the fauna are identical. The way in which fossils 
have been customarily labeled has prevented a testing of the truth of 
this assumption. If there be any distinction in time value between 
the formation and its fauna, it is difficult to demonstrate it so long as 
the only name and designation of the fauna is that of the formation 
in which it was originally found. 

If the "Chemung formation" be extended below the fossiliferous 
strata of Ithaca, as it was in the literature before 1880, then the 
fossils in the "Ithaca group" belong to the Chemung fauna. When 
the Ithaca fauna was dissected and it was shown that the species 
were not those of the Chemung fauna above, but were rather modified 
successors of the Hamilton fauna," it became clear that, faunally, the 
Ithaca group was not a part of the Chemung formation. Neverthe- 
less, the term "Chemung" was still retained in general literature for 
the "period" which included both the "Ithaca" and "Chemung" 
epochs, so that the real issue was still obscured by the imperfection 
of the nomenclature which used " Chemung " with two meanings." 

The terms "Portage," "Hamilton, ""Trenton,"and "Niagara"are 
also applied in this double sense in the classification of formations, 
making it almost impossible to frame a statement which will express 
the thought that formations and faunas are discriminated upon dif- 
ferent bases and that their limitations may not bo identical. 

In order, to demonstrate the actual facts m the case, it has been 
found necessary to collect a large number of statistics regarding the 
actual faunal contents of each zone in some well-known formation, 
and also regarding the separate faunules talcen from outcrops of the 
same formation over an extended area. 

This work of dissecting and analyzing the faunas of the Devonian,, 
begun in 1881, has been carried on continuously since that time. 
Students in the laboratory, at both Cornell and Yale, have been trained 
to discriminate, collect, and analyze the faunules, and 1« observe 
accurately the range and distribution of every fossil coming to their 
notice. Others outside have adopted the method, and, thanks to the 
painstaking and energetic labors of many workers, it is now possible 
to demonstrate from the statistics already gathered at least the dis- 
tinction between a lithological formation and a fossil fauna. 

It is now possible to state that the Tropidohpttis fauna of the Ham- 
ilton formation persists in its integrity above the top of the Hamilton 
formation; that in eastern New York it occupies a place in the 
column which is occupied in central New York by the Ithaca forma- 
tion and in the Genesee Valley by a portion of the Port^e formation. 

oOn the foeell faunas of the Upper Devonian along the meridian of 76° ay, from Tompkins 
Connty.N. v., to Bradford Connty, Pa., by Henry 8, WUllams: Ball. U.S. Geol. Survey No. 3. IBM. 
iSee Maunal of Geology, by James D. Dana, 4th edition, 1894, p. «03. 
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This state of things has been already partially demonstrated in 
respect to the position of the Catskill formation in the geological 
column." Bnt the significance of the facts was obscnred in that ease 
by the fact that the Catskill as a pure formation is distinguiehed by 
its red sedimentation, which, therefore, was easily discerned in the 
field by the stratigraphical geolc^st; but the fossil evidence of the 
Chemung, though constantly annoying him, had not in his mind the 
distinct stratigraphical significance which he attached to the color 
ingredient in the Catsiilll. The evidence of the Catskill was clear, 
and if the fossils told another story, bo much the worse for the fossils. 
This was his attitude. 

In the present case the faunas are of the same kind, made up of 
marine invertebrate fossils. They are distinctly marine in all eases, 
and the demonstration may be expressed in mathematical values. 
The statistics are sufficient and are gathered from a field that is wide 
enough to make possible the comparison of the faunules in tennsof 
composition, frequency, and abundance. The variation of species, 
though not yet demonstrated by the statistics, is strongly indicated 
by the increasing uncertainty in identification of the sjjecies in one 
direction, while the species are always positively identified in the 
central region. Gruat promises of future discoveries in this direction 
are offered by the facts, and in the future we may expect to see the 
laws of variation associated with transgression of the faunas clearly 
demonstrated. 

Enough evidence is alreadj' in sight to show that at any particular 
point of time, as represented by a common geological horizon or zone 
in a given formation, the inhabitants of one sea differed in species 
within a relatively small distance (50 miles); and within 200 miles 
the faunas may be entirely different, having not a single species in 
common. 

The facts also give clear evidence of the shifting of the fauna with 
the accumulation of the sediments, bo that the center of distribution 
of each fauna changes as we ascend in the formation. The evidence 
points to this shifting of the total fauna as the occasion of rapid modir 
ficaiion and variation of the species, and the inference is drawn that 
great changes of conditions were coincident with great shiftings of 
the fauna. During the prevalence of a fauna in a common center of 
distribution, very little evolution took place for long periods of time, 
as measured by thickness of sediments, but slight shifting in the 
geographical position of the fauna is coincident with the appearance 
of new varieties and, in general, with disturbance of the faunal equi- 
librium. 

The work of dissecting the contents of a fauna into its constituent 
faunules, and then of the analysis of these faunules into their specific 
composition, was begun at Ithaca, in the midst of the abundant 

<■ Dnal nomenclature In geological oUssiflCBtioQ: Jour. Geol., Vol. n, 188*, pp. 146-180. 
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Devonian fossils of the formations outcropping in that region. The 
first attempts to define the separate faunules and to apply names to 
them wei-e imperfect on aeconnt of the absence then of any knowledge 
as to the range, distribution, and relative abundance or rarity of the 
component species. These statistics were gathered as the investiga- 
tions progressed. .Although those first attempts at classification on 
the new basis are now superseded by classification based on the full 
appreciation of the laws of shifting of faunas, the record of the steps 
by which the progress has been made will indicate how from the study 
of conspicuous local phenomena broad general laws have been devel- 
oi>ed. 



Bulletin No. 3 of the U. S. Geological Survey, On the Fossil Fannas 
of the Upper Devonian along the Meridian of 76° 30', etc. {Cayuga 
Lake meridian), was issued in 1884. In It is given an analysis of the 
faunas of the section, from the Genesee shale near the head of the 
lake to the Barclay coal in Bradford County, Pa. 

The classification of the formations was based upon the changes 
exhibited in the fannas, and the following faunas were recognized, in 
ascending order, viz: 

1. Qenesee slate fftnna. 

2. Portage groap; 1,300 feet, including the Ithaca fauna and several faunnlee. 
8. Chemnng; 1,300 feet, with separate faunulee. 

i. Catskill rocke. 

The Portage included the lower beds with the CardioJa fauna, and 
the npper part was observed to be nearly or wholly barren. Second- 
ary faunas of the Portage group were recognized and named as follows: 

1. Qadochonns fauna (No, 48, sec. 1113, p. 11). 

3. Spirifer Isevia fauna (sec. 1101, p. 13). 

(Both of these were traced eastward as to origin. ) 

3. Lingnla fauna (Ithaca shale. No. 6. sec. 1106, p. 14). 

4. Hamilton recurrent fanna (No. 14 N, sec. 1102 N. p. 15). 

5. Cryptonella fanna (sec. 1105, p. 17). 

6. Ithaca fauna proper, Spirifermesicostaliszone (1103 B, 1107, p. 18 and p. 30). 

(This was traced to the eastward.) 
6a. Recurrent Portage (Cardiola siiecloaa fauna; 1168, p. 20). 

7. Di8cinafauna,arecurrentGlene3e6 shale fauna (mentioned on pp. 30 and 30). 

(This was traced westward for its origin.) 

8. Spirifer Isvis recurrent fauna (pp. 30 and 30). 

9. Lingnla fauna (1163 A and B). 

10. Orthis tioga: typical Chemung fauna (1179 D, 1165-67, p. 33). 

11. Heliophyllum halli zone (coral zone; 1167 E,H, p. 34). 
13. Catskill. 

The investigation was described as the first of a series of articles 
on the comparative paleontology of the Devonian and Carboniferous 
faunas. The manuscript of the bulletin was prepared and sent to 
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the Survey in 1883, before the field work of that year was begun. 
The field work of 1883 and 1884 was planned as a continuation of this 
earlier work in and south of Ithaca which had been conducted pri- 
vately as a part of the work of a professor of Cornell University, and 
it was carried on under the auspices of the U. 8. Geolt^eal Survey 
in the Genesee Valley. The report on this work was published as 
Bulletin 41 of the TJ, S. Geological Survey, the manuscript of which 
had been sent in on August 2, 1886. A preliminary report of the 
results of the summer's work along the Genesee Valley was prepared 
at some length and sent to the Director. This paper was received by 
the Director July 27, 1884, and is numbered 1398 of correspondence 
of 1884. An abstract of it is published in Science, Vol. II, pp. 836, 
837, dated December 28, 1883. 

At first the report was Intended for publication in the annual report 
of the Director, but was returned for enlargement into a bulletin and 
formed a basis of the report finally published as Bulletin No. 41. The 
paper sent to the Director in 1884 contained a classification of the 
successive faunas observed on passing across the State from Wyoming 
County, N. Y. , the examination extending as far as the southern part 
of McKean County, Pa. 

Bulletin No. 41, on the Genesee section, was published in the year 
1887. It was written after two more years of field work had carried 
the studies westward, as welt as eastward, from the initial section at 
Caytfga Lake. In 1884 the sections from Chautauqua County, N. Y., 
to Cleveland, Ohio, were investigated, and in the following summer 
(1885) sections across the corresponding part of the formations were 
run from Chenango County to Delaware and Otsego counties. 

In the report as published in Bulletin No. 41 the faunal zones 
recognized were a-s follows: 

1. Lingnla fauna (eec, 466, p. 31). Genesee formation. 

2. Cardiola fanna (see. 473). Portage formation. 

3. Early Leiorhynchna fauna (eec. 476 G). Green shale of Cbemnng. 

4. Sptrifer mesicOHtalis fauna (sec. 476, p. 58), Rnshford abale. 

5. Streptorhynchas and SpiriferdisJTinctnB fauna proper (8ec.477,p.65). Cnbs 
sandstone. 

6. Lingnla fauna (second; sec. 477 A 2. p. 64). 

7. Lamellibranch fauna {sec. 477 A 3, p. 64). 

8. Athyria angelica fanna (sec. 477 H, p.' 67) . 

9. Flat-pebble conglomerate; Palieiinatina typa (sec. 486). 

10. Feimginoiis sandstones; Rhyncbonella all^ania (sec, 484. p. 87). 

Two important subfaunas, local in extent, were also recognized, 
viz, the Centronella Julia fauna of Rusliford, in the midst of the zone 
covered by the Spirifer di^unctus fauna, and the Orthis leonensis 
zone south of Cuba (p. 34). On the same page it was stated that the 
several faunas do not indicate particular geological horizons, but par- 
ticular conditions of environment or habitat, which, locally, had defi- 
nite place in the column. Each of the faunas was dissected as it 
occurred in its own section of the formations (p. 38), 
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In 188C, in a paper On the Classification of the Upper Devonian," 
this classification of the faunas was further elaborated in a report of 
investigations based on the examination of ten sections across the 
same formation, made at intervals of about 50 miles, and reaching 
from Newberry's typical Cnyahoga section at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
the Unadilla section of Otsego and Delaware counties, N. Y. In 
the list there given the different faunas were spoken of ss faunas, 
distinguished by the general content of species, and stages was the 
name applied to the faumiles into which the dominant fauna was 
divided, On this basis the following successive faunas were recog- 
nized : 



D. Cbemnng fanna. 

E. Flat pebble conglomerate fanna. 

F. Catsldll fauna and flora. 

G. Waverly fauna. 

H. Olean conglomerate faana and flora. 

J. Barclay coal fanna. 

In the life range of each of these faunas temporary stages were 
not«d. These temporary and local expressions of the fauna are 
cMeid fauniiies in the present paper. Although they do express halt- 
ing places or stages in the evolution of the fauna, they are not full, 
but rather partial, expressions of the general fauna, reflecting par- 
ticularly the influence of local conditions of environment; and, as 
the statistics show, rarely holding any peculiar species, but holding 
the common species of the fauna in particular proportions of rarity 
and abundance of individuals. The name applied to each is derived 
from some particularly abundant species. Thus, in the series of local 
temporary faunules of the Hamilton fauna, eight stages were i-ecog- 
nized, as first reported in 1880, as follows: 

A 1. Paracyclas lirata stage or fatmnle. 

A S. Spirifera Iievis stage or faunule. 

A 3. Stropheodonta macronata stage or fannule. 

A 4. Atrypa reticnlarie stage or fannule. 

A 5. Leiorhynchus globulifomie stage or fannnle. 

A 6. Tropidoleptns carinatns stage or fannnle. 

A 7. Spirifer meaistrialiH stage or faunnle. 

A 6-t-. Second recurrence of Tropidoleptns stage or faunule. 

In the same way the Black shale fauna (B) was expressed in the 
following five local temporary faunules, successive to each other in 
time: 

B. Lingula spatnlata stage or faannle; Genesee shale. 

B 1. Second Lingula spatnlata stage; Portage shale. 

B 2. Lingiila complanata stage; " Ithaca gronp." 

B 3. Lingnla spatnlata, third stage; Cleveland shale. 

B 4. Lingola complanata, second stage; Chemnng shale. 

aProc. Am. Aasoe. Adv. Sci., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 2££-S84. 
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The Portage fauna (0) was aofilyzed into the following faunulea; 

C 1. Cephalopod stage or fannole, Oonifttites and large Cardiadae. 
C 2. Lamellibrancli stage, Cardiola Bpecioga. 
C 3. Portage sandstone, a generally barren zone. 

The Chemung fauna (D), or Spirifer di^unctus fauna, was analyzed 
iato: 

D 1. OrthiB tioga stage or fannnle. 

D 2. Stropheodonta (Cayata) mncronate stage. 

D 3. Athyris angelica stage. 

D 4. Bhynchonella contracta stage. 

D 5. Spirifer altos fauna. 

The flat-pebble conglomerate (E), as illHStrat«d by the Wolf Cre«k 
conglomerate (sec. 483 C, p. 8C), contains: 

E. Palceanatina tjpa fanna. 

The Catskill (F) was recognized in the Oneonta sandstone (F 1) 
and the typical Catskiil (F 2); but except by the presence of Holopiy- 
chius and other fish remains, charactieristic plants, and the Amnigenia 
catskiUensis, the fauna and flora were not then exactly defined. 

The Waverly (G), with Syringothyris, is a still later faona in which 
three faunules were observed: 

Q 1. Bedford shale stage or fanniile. 

Q 3. Berea grit and sandstone. 

Q 3. Cuyahoga shale and sandstone. 

No attempt was made in 18815 to elaborate these higher faunules of 
the Waverly, as the statistics were at that time too imperfect for 
drawing conclusions. 

REVISED CLASSIFICATION OF FAUNAS. 

Revising this classification now in the light of the fuller exhibition 
of the facts, some of the distinctions made in 1885 are believed to be 
too refined and local for perpetuation in a general classification, but 
a few of the points then made may be adopted for general use in dis- 
cussing the faunas of the whole continent and in comparison with 
the faunas of the world. 

The fauna of the typical Hamilton formation (A) may be appropri- 
ately called the Tropidoleptus carindus fauna. That species is more 
characteristic of the fauna as it appears in its purity in the eastern 
New York province than is Spirifer {mucronatus) pennaius Atwater, 

The second fauna of the Black shales (B) may be appropriately 
called the lAngida spaivlata fauna, as that species is characteristic of 
it far and wide when in its purity, is rarely entirely absent, and may 
be found, if diligently searched for, in a typical black Devonian shale 
almost anywhere in the interior continental basin. 

The third fauna of the Portage shales (C) may be called the Car- 
diff speciosa fauna. Although, as Hall has shown, this is act a 
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Cardiola, as strictly interpreted, ahd the Dame Glyptocardia was pro- 
posed as anew generic name in 1885" to take its place, the fact that 
in Europe as well as in this country this generic name has tteen 
applied to this species and its European representative makes it not 
inappropriate as a name for the fauna. As Hall observed in discuss- 
ing this species (Glyptocardia (Cardiola) speeiosa Hall);* 

It is probably identical with the Gardiola retrostriata (von Bnch) of varions 
authors, and with Cardium palmatum of Goldfosa. Its citation by namerons 
authors shows its wide distribution in Europe. 

The fourth fauna of the list (D) — that of the Chemung formation 
of the east— is the Spirifer disjunctus fauna. The species Spirifer 
disjunctus is undoubtedly identical, specifically, with the form which 
is more commonly called Spirifer vemeuUi by European geologists. 
There are several varieties of it which are present in some regions 
in which the typical form 8p. di^unctus is wanting. 

These four faunas may now be named and distinguished. In the 
discussions that follow, the relation to these of other faunas, which 
may eventually be classified as distinct, will also be considered. 

THE STATISTICS ANDTHE PLAN OP DISCUSSION. 

After the publication of the classification set forth in the paper of 
1886" a large number of in%'estigationa were undertaken, not only in 
New York, but in otlier parts of the country, which throw new light 
upon the questions then raised. But nowhere have the statistics been 
so well gathered as in New York State. Particularly valuable have 
been the researches of Prof. C, S. Prosser. Other contributions have 
been made by N. H. Darton, J. M. Clarke, S. G. WiUiams, G. D. 
Harris, C. E. Beecher, J. J. Stevenson, E. M. Kindle, Stuart Weller, 
A. W. Grabau, and H. F. Clelaud. Many others have taken part 
in accumulating the statistics, dissecting the faunas into faunules, 
and analyzing the faunules, more or less perfectly, into their specific 
values, as expressed by abundance or rarity and in termsof frequency 
of appearance in successive stratigraphical zones or at distributed geo- 
graphical stations. The particular part of the geological column about 
which the fuller statistics are gathered is also that part of it which 
was selected iu 1881 for special investigation — i. e., the middle and 
upper formations of the Devonian system. 

In order to illustrate the method, and to demonstrate the few gener- 
alizations which at the present state of the investigation are fairly 
well established, these statistics of the Devonian will be digested and 
interpreted in the following ways, viz: 

The order of discussion will be: First, a presentation of the facts 
regarding the faunas; second, the dominant and characteristic spe- 

"Palffiontology New York, Vol. V, Pt. I, LamBlUbraooliiato, II, teit, p, HXT. 

*Ibid.,pp. 426-«7. 

i^Clui^flcatian of Upper DsTODiBii: Prov. Am. Aasoc. Adv. Scl.. Vol. XXXIT. 

Bull. 210—03 1 
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oies of each fasna as determined by study of the statistics; third, 
the general laws regarding the history of faunas and their use in 
interpreting the correlation of formations and the structure and devel- 
opment, of the continent. 

The faunas specifically examined are: 

1, Fauna of the Hamilton formation, which may be called the 
Tropidoleptus carinatus fauna. 

2, Fauna of the Ithaca formation, which may be called the Pro- 
ducteUa speciosa fauna. 

3, Fauna of the Chemung formation, designated the Spirifer dis- 
juTictus fauna. 

Other faunas and snbfaunas will be named as they are taken up, but 
the statistics of these three faunas are ample and they are of a like 
facies," so that their comparison will makeevident the laws of shifting 
of faunas and their modification coincident with this shifting, with 
geographical distribution and with stratigraphical snccession. 

HAMILTON FORMATION AND TROPIDOLBPTUS CARINATUS FAUNA. 

In the final report on the geology of the Fourth district of New York 
(1843) the Hamilton group was defined as the twenty-fourth group of 
the New Yorit system, and with others was included in the Erie 
division. In tlie later classification, of which Dana's Manual of 
Geology, fourth edition, 1894, may stand as an exponent, the Hamil- 
ton group Includes the Marcellus shale, the Ooniatite beds, the 
Encriual beds, the Hamilton shales, and the Moscow shales. The 
Tully limestone is also included by some authors; for the present 
discussion, however, this local formation may be treated faunally as 
a separate formation. Faunally, the series of sediments, as they are 
exhibited in central New York (beginning at the tep of the Onondaga 
{Oomiferous) limestone and terminating at the base of the Tully lime- 
stone), presents a continuity which leaves no doubt as to the genetic 
succession of a common fauna from the base to the tep. In dealing; 
with this fauna, only the species between the limits of the tep of the 
Onondaga limestone and the base of the Tully limestone, when these 
are present, will be considered as belonging typically to the Tropi- 
doleptus fauna. But the published lists are, on the one hand, too full, 
because they contain all the species which have been reported from 
the Ilaniilten group or formation, however that formation has been 
identified; and, on the other hand, they are not sufBcient for the 
purposes of this paper, because locality and place in the formation 
are not always recorded or known. It has been necessary, therefore, 
te use specially prepared statistics. 

In order to ascertain the average characteristics of the fauna, a 

ain B paper redd betore the Oeologfcal Si 
lo press I propoHed tbe temx hotiiotopic lo 
Ball. Geol. Soc, Am.. Vol. XIV, ISOR 
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large set of local fauuules, prepared in determining, by tie fossils, 
the areal distribution of the formation, has been examined, and only 
those faunules were taken which hold accredited Hamilton species. 
In order to obtain evidence as to the composition of the fauna in 
different parts of its history, a complete series of the faunules of each 
fossiliferons zone from bottom to top of a typical section of the forma- 
tion was examined, and the proportionate abundance of species for 
each zone and the range of the species were thus ascertained. 

TROPIDOLEPTTTS CARINATIT8 FAUNA AS EXPRESSED IN EASTERN CODN- 
TIES OP NEW TOKK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 

An examination of the faunal lists prepared by Prof. C. S. Prosaer" 
for the eastern counties of New York and Pennsylvania furnishes 146 
localities from which fossils of the Hamilton formation have been 
cai-efuUy collected and listed. In all 172 species were positively 
identified. The localities are distributed over the counties of Madi- 
son, Chenango, Broome, Otsego, Delaware, Schoharie, Albany, Greene, 
Ulster, and Orange, of New York; and Pike, Monroe, and Carbon, of 
Pennsylvania. The species listed in these tables have been tabulated 
so as to exhibit the number of times each species is recorded in the 
separate faunules. The abundance or rarity of each species in the 
particular faunule was also recorded. 

From this complete tabulation of the statistics the following table 
has been prepared to show the species which stand highest in respect 
to frequency of appearance in thefaumdes of the region studied. 

Table L—Tropidoleptus earinatus fauna: Species occurring most frequently in 
the Hamilton formation eaut of Cayuga Lake. 

[Dominant digtributloQal CreiiQeiicy list tor eBBlem New York.] 
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1. Bpirifer pennatnB 

2. l!*ro^doleptns carinatus _ _ 

3. Spirifer grannlosoa 

4. Chonetes coronatuB 

5. PalEBoneOo conetricta - 

8. Nncnla belliatriatft 

7. Ambocoelia nmbonata 

8. Nocalites triqaeter. 

9. N. oblongatns 

10. Nacnla corbulif ormis 

11. Athyria spiriferoidea 

13. Phacope rana 

a The claaBiScatlon and distrl'bation ot the Hamiltonand ChemuDg series of ceDtnil and eastern 
New York; Fifteenth Ann. Bfipt. State OtsologiBt New York. Part 1. 1885. pp. 87-822. 

The clasgiScation and distribution of the Hamilton and Chemung series of central and eastern 
New York: Seventeenth Ann. Bept. State Geologist New York, Part H. IBOO, pp. 67-337. 

The Devonian STStem ot eastern PeDiurlTanla and Nevr York: Ball. IT. S. Geol. Smrer No. 
lai, 18M, pp. l-M. 
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The total onmber of speviett cited in faiinale lists from 146 loc^ilities, 
divisible into 30 groups of localities, in eastern New York and Penn- 
sylvania is 172. In addition to these positive identifications, 15 
species are named with a qaeiy, and 11 genera not positively identi- 
fied by species are cited. From these stat«ments the lists must be 
regarded as approximate, not perfect, lists of the species of the fanna. 
We mnst await further investigations to perfect the conclasions 
drawn from them, which can be only ontlined at the present time. 

DlSTBIBCnONAI. TAIJTES OF THK SFBCIES. 

In the first column, after the name of the species in Table I, is given 
the number of times each species is recorded in the 146 localities. In 
the second colnmn the localities are grouped by fives, making 30 
groups in all, and the number of such groups of localities in which 
the species occurs is given. 

Analysis of these two sets of statistics shows that the 12 species of 
the list have all been reported from 32 or more of the 146 localities, 
nearly 22 per cent of the whole. When the distribution ia based on 
groups of five localities the frequency reaches 17 out of 30 times, or 
nearly 59 per eeni, showing that we have for all of them a common 
distribution, which would place them in 50 per cent or more of the 
localities examined in a cursor}' survey of the regions studied. 

The best 6 of the list show a frequency of occurrence equal to 
nearly a third of the localities examined, and the same species all 
occur in as many as 23 of the 30 groups of five, and the best 5 out of 
the 12 occur in 26 out of 30, or nearly 90 per cent of the cases. It is 
safe to assume, therefore, that the first 12 species of this list give a 
fair representation of the dominant fauna of the Hamilton formation 
as it is expressed in eastern New York and Pennsylvania. 

FREQCKNCY ViLUBS OF THE SFBCtES. 

The dominance of the species in the fauna may be proved by noting 
the number of times each species is reported as abundant or common 
in the local faunule in which it occurs. This kind of value may be 
called the frequency value of the species in the particular faunule. 
ITie facts for this test are given in the third and fourth columns; the 
figures in the third column express the number of times the species is 
recorded as abundant, and those in the fourth column the number of 
times the wpecies is reported as common. We note at once the promi- 
nence of the first four species of the list. 

The first species is cited as abundant 26 times and common 33 times; 
or for 53 times out of the 113 records it is at least common. This spe- 
cies is Spirifer {mut^ronaius) pennatus of Atwator. 

The second species in the list, Tropidoleptits carinatus, is abundant 
22 times and common 30 times; or 52 times it is a common constituent 
of the fauna. 
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The next two apecies, Spirifer granulosus and Choneies coronatus, 
are common 26 times out of 59 and 57 occurrences, respectively. 

The remaining species of tho hst are occasionally ahundant and 
common for from 4 to 12 times out of from 32 to 56 occurrences; or 
something like 20 per cent of the times they were observed they were 
common species in the faunule analyzed. 

In matter of relative dominance among the species of the fauna the 
list is therefore representative, and since all the remaining 160 spe- 
cies of the Hamilton formation of this region (so far as reported in 
these stiatistics) are both less frequent and less abundant in the 
fannules examined, we may assume that we have here not only the 
dominant but the characteristic species of this TropidoUpius carinatus 
fauna. 

This set of statistics was chosen for first consideration for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) The localities are distributed over a considerable territory, so 
that in case there were local peculiarities in the samples of the fauna 
examined they might be detected and eliminated. 

(2) Although the fauna can be traced upward in the strata above 
the place of the Genesee formation, in the greater part of this region 
the pure Chemung fauna does not appear in the series above the 
Hamilton fauna, but its place is represented by the sediments of the 
Cstskill, without a strictly marine fauna. 

(3) The faunas are all gathered and studied by a single person; 
hence the personal difference in estimating specific values and identi- 
fications is eliminated, and whatever may be the possible error in 
identification it is likely to be uniformly made, so that as bionic units 
the si)ecies may be regarded as fairly uniform in value, the same name 
standing for the same fossil form in each case reported. 

(4) From the general distribution of the Hamilton formation, I 
have estimated that this northeast corner of the Appalachian prov- 
ince is likely to present its fauna in greater purity than it appears 
elsewhere in the interior continental basin. 

(5) The statistics are gathered and studied with great care by one 
thoroughly familiar with the species and keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of making accurate analyses of the faunas. 

I believe, therefore, that the statistics are as reliable as any that are 
published, and that they represent, as accnrately as can possibly be 
reported at the present stage of knowledge, the essential elements of 
the fauna of the Hamilton formation. 

RANGE VALUES OP THE SPECIES. 

In order to define a fossil fauna it is not sufficient to enumerate the 
ILst of species which have been described from the same geological 
formation, chiefly because in such a list will be found species from 
many different regions and from rocks of different stratigraphical 
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horizon, and species wliieh when living were adjusted to different 
conditions of environment." 

A fossil fauna is made np of tlie species which lived together nnder 
a common set of environmental conditions at the same time, and also 
of species which continued to be associated together for a greater or 
lesser length of time (they and their descendants), bearing the same 
relations to one another. It is this twofold extension which must be 
considered in dealing with the faunas of geological time, viz, their 
geo^iCraphical distribution and their geological range. The geograph- 
ical distribution will indicate the limits of expansion of the fauna, 
determined, it is to be presumed, chiefly by conditions of exterior 
environment. The geological range will indicate t,he power of endur- 
ance of the whole fauna, and of the constituent species, in preserving 
its jntegrity as a fauna, generation after generation, against the 
adverse changes of environment and against encroachment of other 
species. 

In order togetadefinile conception of a fossil fauna, it is necessary 
to a.scertain what were the dominant species. Dominance is a rela- 
tive term, and implies an equilibrium among the several constituent 
members of the community. So complex a combination of forces is 
represented by a fauna that it can not be imagined that the relative 
dominance of the species of a fauna could be retained through any 
serious disturbance of the general conditions of life. A fauna thus 
characterized may be conceived of as keeping the equilibrium (once 
established among its constituent species) only so far geographically 
as the same conditions of environment prevail, and only so long geo- 
logically as it is able to continue breeding and living, at least in a 
metropolis of distribution whose conditions remain approximately con- 
stant. A fauna once broken up in its biological equilibrium as a 
fauna musteome loan end, however long thereafter individual species 
may persist. 

In order to apply these principles to the determination of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Tropidoleptus fauna, two kinds of statistics 
were needed : 

(1) Statistics to show the dominant species of the fauna in its geo- 
graphical distribution over a considerable region of surface; and 

(2) Statistics to show the dominant species of a series of successive 
zones ranging through a considerable thickness of rocks in a single 
geographical section. 

CAYUGA LAKE SECTION. 

In order to provide a standard list of the fauna of what is called 
the Hamilton formation, from a typical section of the formation, I 
persuaded Mr. H. F. Cleland, already well equipped by bis previous 
biological training, to make an exhaustive analysis of the Hamilton 
BipresB this ad joatmeat to diverse condltlonBot eQTJroaiaeiit. flee 
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formation as it is exposed along the shores of Cayaga Lake in central 
New York. Dr. Cleland accomplished the work successfully. The 
paper which he wrote, containing the results of the investigation, was 
first presented as a thesis for the doctorate degree conferred by Yale 
University in 1900, and was afterwards published as a bulletin of 
the U. S. Gleological Survey," wherein the statistics here used may be 
examined in detail. 

A list was prepared, based upon a very thorough study and dissec- 
tion of the formation f i-om bottom to top. The f aunules were collected 
from 7C zones of the 1,224 feet* of strata representing the Hamilton 
formation of this region. Upon examination of the collections it 
was decided that, faunally, there were but 25 separate faunal aggre- 
gates represented in the series. These were spoken of in his paper as 
zones, and marked by letters from A to Y. The species were distrib- 
uted quite generally throughout the several zones; but each zone — 
sometimes a few feet thick and occasionally 10 or over 100 feet thick- 
held practically the same faunule from bottom to top; that is, the 
same species in the same relative abundanceas compared numerically 
with each other. The investigation was made under my supervision, 
but the identifications were all made by Dr. Cleland, who gave veiy 
careful attention to the discrimination of the least departure from the 
described characteristics of the species cited. 

In the use of fossils for the purpose of scientifically measuring geo- 
logical time the f aunules of such zones as Cleland has analyzed and 
listed may be e^led bionic units of the first order; the time repre- 
sented by the continuance of the i)artieular faunal equilibrium of such 
a unit may be called a hemera, applying the term nearly in the original 
sense of Buckman,'' but giving it a definition. It may be described 
as the time during which the particular individuals of a given fauna 
and their descendants maintain their faunal equilibrium in relation to 
one another in a local and temporary faunule, as expressed by the 
retention of the same species in the same relative abundance in the 
faunal a^regate. 

The analysis of Dr. Cleland's lists of hemeral faunvles and the 
reduction of their statistics to averages gives an approximate concep- 
tion of the constitution of the fauna as a whole, viewed in its xelation 
of range through the whole Hamilton formation. It is in reality the 
dominant fauna of the region for the epoch of time through which it 
preserved its integrity as a fauna. 

Table II presents the results of such an analysis. 

" A Btnd; of tlie Homlltoa formation of the Cayuga Lake section in central Hew York, by 
H. F. Oelaod; Boll. U. B. Oaol. Survey No. 2(«, 1908. 

t'Thls tB Proeser'a eBtimnte of thlRknesa. Cleland estlmatee the total tUcknesa of Hamilton 
to be t.lOO feet (BnU. aX. p. 80). 

eg. S. Bocknum, Quart. Jour, Qeol, Sue., November, 1S9B, Vol. ZLIX. p. 481. 
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Table ll.—Tropidoleptu» fauna: Fourteen itpefieg occurring vwat frequently ii 
the Hamilton formation of Caffuga Lake. 
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2. Ambocoelia nmbonata . . _ 
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9. Athyria spirif eroides 

10. Nncnlites triqneter 
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4. Snirifer pennatus -. 
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The list here compiled (Table II) exhibits the 14 species occurring 
most frequently in the 25 zones into which the formation was divided 
at Cayuga I^ke exposures. It will be noticed that these 14 species 
occur in IG or more of the 25 zones, and that 6 of them occur in 20 or 
more of the 25 zones. The first 5 in the list are also in the list of 12 
characteristic species of the eastern Hamilton (Table I, p. 51), These 
are IVopidoleptus carinalus, Amboctelia umbonaia, PaliEoneilo con^ 
stricta, Spirifer {mitcronatus) peuTialus, and Phacops raita; the 
remaiuing 7 of the dominant list are found in the Cayuga Lake sec- 
tion, but they are not among the more widely ranging species of that 
section. 

Chonetes coronatus is represented in 13 of the zoues, in both the 
lowest and highest, and is fairly common in several of the zones in 
which it appears. 

Nucvla heUistriata does not appear in the 6 lower zones at Cayuga 
Lake, hut is seen in 8 of the zones above. 

CryphcBits boothi, which appears in 20 of the 25 zones of the Cayuga 
Lake section, is not common in the eastern sections. It was discov- 
ered in several sections about Smyrna and Sherburne, once at Sum- 
mit, aud from Kingston southward the species is again occasionally 
reported, 13 times out of 36 stations. 

Chonetes mucronatus is among the long-ranging species of Cayuga 
I^ake. It is fairly common in the eastern faunas, bnt not among the 
first 12. 

ModieUa pygrruEa and Stropheodonta perplana are long-ranging 
species in the formation, and are frequent in the localities as far as 
Chenango Valley, and again from Kingston southward, but are rare 
in the intermediate region. 

TeUinopsis subemarginata and Nuculites oblongcdus are frequently 
noted in the zones at Cayuga Lake, and are also fairly common east- 
ward, but fail to appear in the first 12 of the typical list. 

Looking over the range of the species in the zones of the Hamilton 
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formation at Cayuga Lake, the dominant list already selected presents 
the most characteristic species on the basis of frequency of appearance 
vertieallyin the zones; bat, allowing for imperfection in the collecting, 
the list as given in Table I may still stand as the list of dominant 
species of the fauna, considered geologically as well as geographically. 

EIQBTBENMILE CREEK SKCTION. 

Another t«8t of the correctness of the list of dominant species of 
the Tropidoleptus carinatus fauna is derived from a study of the lists 
of species reported by faunules as they occur in the section of the 
Hamilton rocks at Eighteenmile Creek." 

Mr. Grabau made an exhaustive study of the zonal succession of 
faunules throughout the Hamilton of Eighteenmile Creek. In his 
list 35 zones are recognized. The total number of species named by 
Mr. Grabau in his list is 163, but 10 of these are not positively iden- 
tified with any known species. Hence there are only 153 species 
positively recognized in the collections studied by him. Of these 
the following 12 "are the more frequently represented in the zones, 
the first 9 of them appearing in at least 17 out of the 35 zones, or in 
50 per cent of the zones. 

Table IlL — Tropidolepfus fauna: Twelve species occurring most frequently in 
the Hamilton formation at Eighteenmile Creek. 
[Dominant range freqoency list for Eighteenmile Creek.] 





Nmnber 

Invbich 
found. 




Nnmber 

tOUQd, 




26 
Zl 

30 
18 

18 


7. Primitiopsisptinctilifeta-- 

8. Stropheodonta perplana . . . 

9. Orthotheteaarctiatriatns.. 

10. Rhipidomella vamneml 

11. Prodnctallaaplnalicoata... 








3. Chonetea lepidnB 

4. Athyris spiriferoidea 

6. Amboccelia nmbonatti 


14 









It will be noticed that 4 of the species of this list belong to the 
dominant list of eastern New York (page 51), and these 4 are among 
the first 5 showing most frequent occurrence in the zones of the forma- 
tion in western New York, appearing in 18 or more of the 35 zones. 
It is to be not<^d, however, that several of the species of the list for 
eastern New York (Table I) are rare or wanting in the Eighteenmile 
Creek section, and are there restricted to a few zones. They are 
the following species, the number of zones in which they appear in 
the Eighteenmile Creek section being expressed by the figures to the 
right of the name. The total number of zones is 35. 
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Table UI&.— Dominant eaafem ^leeies not dominant m the EtglUeenmile Creek 
lection. 

Splrifer grannloBiiB 10 

Ghonetos coronatna 6 

Palsoneilo constricta ___ 4 

Nncnlites triqaeter _ 1 

Nncnla bellistriata 

Nncnla corbnlifonnis --- 

There are also several species in the range list of Eighteenniile 
Ci-eek not in the dominant distributional list of eastern New York. 
They are: 

Table inb. — Dominant Eighteenmile Creek gpeciea not dominant in the eastern 
New York region. 



Chonetes lepidus 

C. scitnluB.- 

Primitiopsis pnnctilifera . . 
Stropheodonta peiplana . _ . 



Orthotbet«B arctistriatns . . 
Rhipldomella vanaxemi . . 
Prodnctella apinnlicoBta . _ 
Crypliaens boothi 



lis fatm- 



The numbers in this list indicate the number of times the species 
is recorded among the 146 faunules of the eastern distribution recorded 
by Prosser; these numbers indicate that the species are rare in the 
East. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Hamilton fauna of western New 
York is considerably modified from the standard presented in eastern 
New York. 



These several local lists already presented may be assumed to give 
a fair representation of the dominant characteristics of the Tropido- 
lepiun fauna, derived in two ways — first, on the basis of frequency of 
occurrence in geographical distribution for a region in which the for- 
mation is typically expressed; second, on the basis of frequency of 
recurrence of the species in vertical range through the successive 
zones of a continuous section, passing from the bottom to the top of 
the formation. 

The statistics in all cases were prepared with special attention to 
the discovery of the facts used in the present discussion, and by men 
who were well acquainted with the fauna they were analyzing. 

Difference of opinion regarding the identification of species is not 
alone due to difference in knowledge. The same person is more likely 
to use specific names alike in successive papers, but the habit is not 
uniform, as statistics show. Nevertheless, for determining values of 
species in terras of abundance or frequency of occurrence, lists made 
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by the same man are, naturally, more likely to furnish correct com- 
parative statistics than lists made by different men. 

These three selected cases may be taken as offering a fair basis of 
reckoning, the results derived from which may constitute a fairly 
satisfactory standard, though they can not be regarded as final in 
any of the lists, since the statistics of the faunnles are decidedly 
incomplete. This incompleteness of the fundamental statistics of 
this investigation, while important, does not invalidate the general 
conclusions which are drawn from them, for, although the exact degree 
of dominance is not mathematically expressed by the figures, or by 
the order of the species in the lists, the fact of dominance is clearly 
expressed for the species mentioned. 

In order to reduce to a minimum the errors pertaining to the sev- 
eral modes of measuring the bionic values of the species the average 
may be struck, and thus dominance of both kinds may be expressed 
in a final list which may stand as a standard and representative list 
of the dominant species of the Tropidoleptus carinatus fauna. 

In order to add together the statistics of various kinds regarding 
the same species the several fractions may be reduced to percentages 
(Table IV). The statistics are in three sets and are expressed in fig- 
ures at the right of the species tabulated in the preceding tables {I, 
II, III). The figures express the following facts: 

(1) The geographic frequency of occurrence of the species in the 
146 sample collections made in eastern New York and Pennsylvania. 

(2) The frequency of recurrence in the 25 zones making up the ver- 
tical column of the Oayuga Lake section. 

(3) The frequency of the vertical recurrence of the species in the 
35 zones of the Eighteenmile Creek section. 

The total number of stations in the first group is 146 ; the total num- 
ber of zones in the second group is 25; the total number of zones in 
the third group is 35. 

By reducing the fractions to approximate percentage values we get 
the following table: 

Tablb IV, — Tropidoleptus fauna: Prelitniwtry dominant list. 





ik' 


s. 
Cayuga 


Eighteen- 
Creek. 


Ontario, 


To^l. 


Ra^ot 




Percent. 
78 

60 

40 
40 
40 
29 
38 
38 
24 
23 
33 


P^-een.t. 
80 
84 
40 
52 
84 
32 
84 
68 
64 
70 
C8 
80 


""To' 

33 

29 
17 
13 


51 

8 


60 
74 




Percent. 

338 
167 
109 
109 
13B 
61 
163 
99 
94 
99 
150 
176 




Tropidoleptus carinatna 


8 






PalEeooeilo conatricta 


6 


Ambocceha nmbonata 


4 
9 


N. oblongatua 

Nucula corhnliformis 


10 


Phacoperana 


3 
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In this table columns 1, 2, 3 express, approximately, in percent- 
ages, the facts shown in Tables I, II, and III; column 4 indicates 
the species which are recorded in the fauna of Ontario, Canada;" 
column 5 gives the sum of the percentages in the first three columns, 
and column 6 shows the relative order of the species, according to 
the results thus reached. 

Tabulating the species in this order the following table is obtained : 

Table V. — Tropidolqttut fauna: Standard Hat of domiTtant species for the Aisic 
York- Ontario province. 



1. S^rifer pennatas 

8. TropidoleptnB carinatuB 

4. Am Docccba mubonata . _ 

5. Athyria spirlferoidee . - - 

6. Pakeoneiio constricta. . . 



7. Spirifer grannloms . . 

8. Clionetes coronatuB . . 

9. Nncnlitea triqneter . 

10. Nncnla corbnliformiH 

11. Nncalites obloDgatos 

12. Nucula bellistriata , . 



The figures to the right in this list express in percentage the approxi- 
niat>e bionic value for each of the species as obtained from the sta- 
tistics before us. It will be seen that there are 10 species which have 
a bionic value in this fauna of 33 per cent and over, and no other 
species attain this bionic value when tested by the several modes of 
estimating them which have been here deiined. 

The first 10 species in this list (Table V) may be regarded as the 
10 most characteristic species of the fauna of the Hamilton formation 
as it is seen in New York State, as determined by the evidence ali-eady 
presented. 

The geographical distribution of the fauna may be recognized by 
the distribution of these species. A fauna which fails to contain any 
of them can not be said to be the Tropidoleptus fauna, although it 
may be called equivalent (on some basis) to it. 

When the vertical range of the fauna is under consideration, so 
long as a majority of these 10 species continue to appear in the rocks, 
although litho logically or stratigraphically they lie above the Hamil- 
ton formation, it will be correct to state that the fauna still lives and 
preserves its bionic integrity in the measure of dominance of these 
species. When, therefore, the question as to upward range of the 
Tropido^ius fauna is discussed, these species should be considered 
as the standards by which the fauna is to be recognized, irrespective 
of the stratigraphical evidence of continuance or noncontinuance of 
the Hamilton formation. 

The effect of cheeking up the eastern list, on the basis of the vertical - 

lOn some additiooBl or imperfectly nu'lerBtood fossils from the Hamilton (omutioD of 
Ontorio, withn reriBed list of the species therefrom, bj J. P. WhitanTeii: ContributionB to Cana- 
dian Patoontology. IdK-lSW. Vol. 1, Part V, pp. 361-438. Pis. XLVIU-L. 
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recnrrence frequency, is to exalt the rank of the species AmbocceHia 
umhonata, Athyris spiriferoides and Phacops rana, and this throws 
Niicula and Nuculites to the end of the list. This result may be 
attributed to the influence of environmental conditions upon the 
species, for the conditions are more favorable for lamellibrauchs in 
the eastern region, and more favorable for trilobit«s in the western. 
It is, secondly, traceable to the rarity of these species in the localitiee 
in the counties of Otsego, Delaware, Schoharie, and Albany, which 
lowers their frequency percentage for the whole area. Their fre- 
quency in Madison and Chenango counties, and again in Greene, 
Ulster, and Orange counties, and across the State line in Pennsyl- 
vania, would entitle them to the prominence they hold in the list as 
furnished by the other evidence. 

I conclude from the balancing up of the various kinds of evidence 
now in hand that the last list (Table V) contains the twelve most 
characteristic species of this fauna as it appears in the New York 
province, and shows the order t>f approximate rank they occupy in the 
fauna as a whole. 

Examination of the faunas in the formations succeeding the Hamil- 
ton formation of the eastern division of New York reveals the fact 
that this typical Tropidoleptus fauna continued to appear above the 
strict limits of the formation, though associated with new forms dis- 
tinct from those of the Tropidoleptus fauna. 

The Hamilton formation is regarded as terminating where theTuUy 
limestone comes in, when it is present, and where the Genesee shale 
appears, when the former is wanting. When neither of these litho- 
logical formations is present, the position in the strata was traced 
from place to place with great care by the lithological character of 
the strata with the aid of structure and minute discrimination of the 
faunal contents. The faunas confirm the accuracy of the geological 
work of Professor Prosser, and of the dissection of the local sections 
made by him. I havB examined his reports with critical scrutiny, 
and have great confidence in the interpretation of the equivalency of 
the species and faunas made by him. The evidence of change in the 
faunas is clear, and the relative order of the succession of the faunas 
is always the same, and the gradual departure of the less conspicuous 
elements of the earlier fauna is apparent as the faunas are traced 
npward in each section. 

The Ithaca formation is succeeded by the Oneonta, and above the 
Oneonta a considerable number of the typical species of the Tropido- 
leptus f aunastill appear. These species continue after the introduction 
of Spirifer mesicostalis and after the Spirifer viesistrialis fauna was 
well established in the province. The IVopidoleptus fauna was not 
entirely dispersed till the characteristic Spirifer di^unctus of the 
Chemung had arrived in central New York. In the extreme eastern 
counties this species is not certainly reported, but many of its asso- 
ciates in the western part of the basin are introduced before the entire 
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disappearaDoe of the Tropidoleptwt fauna from the eastern comer of 
the basin. 

On following these faunas westward it is found that the Tropido- 
leptus fauna ties entirely below the Genesee shale in the Genesee 
Valley and farther westward. The formations called Sherburne, 
Ithaca, Oneonta, and, I am inclined to think, a considerable part of 
what is classified as Chemung in the eastern half of the State, lying 
above the Oneonta, must be regarded, on stratigraphical grounds, as 
equivalent to the Portage formation of the Cienesee Valley. 

EFFECT OF ADDITIONAL STATISTICS. 

In order to demonstrate the way in which such a standard list as 
Table V is affected by additional statistics, a few eases are left for 
analysis after the estimate has been deliberately made. 

The faunules of the Unadilla region of Otsego and Delaware coun- 
ties, in eastern New York, were gathered by Prof. C. S. Prosser and 
reported in 1893." In his report 37 faunules are analyzed and the 
species tabulated. The number of species positively determined is 
l>6; 18 more species are named, but marked with a query, and 13 gen- 
eric names are cited without identification of the species observed. 
The 12 more common species of the 37 faunules are named in 
Table VI. 

Table VI. — Tropidoleptus fauna: Dominant species of the Hamilton formation 
of the Unadilla region. 

• 1. Amboccelia nmbonata 28 • 7. N. triqneter 9 

•2. Tropidoleptus carinatiu 20 • 8. Chonetee coronatos 9 

*8. Spirifer pennatuB __ 17 * 9. Spirifer grannloana 7 

4. Paracyclas lirata- 11 * 10. Paleeoneilo conBtiicta 7 



. LeiorhynchuB laura . . . 10 11. Spirifer medialis.. 

, Nucnlites oblongatns 13 12. Chonetes acltnlns . . 



It will be noted that 8 of these 12 species belong to the standard 
dominant list of 12 (Table V), compiled from the various statistics of 
the State. They are marki;d with asterisks before the names. 

The species of the standard list which are not among the first 12 
species of the Unadilla list iire — 

Phacopa rana. 
Athyris spiriferoides. 
Nncala corbulif ormlB, 
N. beUistriata. 
The dominant list for the Unadilla district contains four species noi 
in the general dominant list, which are — 
Paracyclas lirata. 
Jjeiorhynchus laura, 
Spirifer mediaiis. 
Chonetes scitnlns. 

>■ Forty-etitli Ann. Ropt. New York State Museam, 1«B3, pp, 286-288. 
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If now we make a revised list by adding to the standard list based 
on the 146 faunules the new distributional values of all the species as 
they appear in the 37 TJnadilla faunules, they will then stand as in 
Table VII, the numbers at the right expressing the distributional 
values of the species in the 146+37=183 faunules. 

Table VII. — Tropidoleptut fauna: Reviaed liat of dominant »pecie» of the Hamr 
ilton formation of eastern New York and Penn^lvania 

faunvlea. 



1. Spiriferpennatna 130 

5. Tropidoleptns carinatas 108 

3. Spirifer grannloBUB 66 

4. Chonetes coronatns 65 

6. Amboccelia ambonata 63 

6. Palfeoneilo constricta 63 

7. Nucnlitea oblongatne 48 

6. N. triqneter 47 



&. Nncnla belllBtriata _ . . 47 

10. PhacopB rana _ _ _ _ . 88 

11. Atbyris BpiriferoideB 36 

1 S. Nncala corbolif ormis 38 

13. LeiorhynchnB laora 30 

U. Poracyclas Urata - . . . 39 

15. Chonetea scitnlns 34 

16. Stropheodonta perplana 31 



It will be observed that the first 12 species of thifi table are the 
same as the 12 species iu the standard list (Table V), and that none 
of the 4 species which were specially dominant only in the Unadilla 
list reach as high distributional value as do all of those of the stand- 
ard list. The new facts brought in by the additional statistics derived 
from the same general region do not disturb the general results 
obtained by consideration of the smaller number of faunules. 



The faunules discussed by Prosser in his paper on eastern Nev York 
and Pennsylvania under the designation of Hamilton do not definitely 
include the Marcellus. The list of faunules reported by Cleland from 
Cayuga Lake begins with the Marcellus. Mr. Grabau's analyses of 
the Hamilton group of Eighteenmile Creek take in the transition zone 
of the top of the Marcellus. The conclusions, therefore, reached from 
study of the statistics reported by these men deal with the pure Ham- 
ilton fauna. 

Dr. Clarke has given an analysis of the species discovered in the 
Livonia salt shaft," which runs lower than the other records, taking 
in the Marcellus and Onondaga faunas. In his list for the part of 
the record covering the Hamilton formation, all the abundant species 
of the other lists are reported, with the exception of NuciHa corbidi- 
formis, but the frequency of records in the separate faunule lists is 
not so emphatically expressed as in the lists formed with the definite 
purpose of recording frequency values with precision. Dr. Clarke 
separates the series above the Marcellus into ISzones, but the recorded 
species reach, in the highest case, only 10/16 of frequency value. This 
is the case of Phacops rana, which is recorded ten times. 
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The Species OGCUrrlDgthegreaternumber of times in tbe ISfauniiles 
reported are as follows: 

Tablb WI.—Trqpidoleptua fauna: List of tpeciet appearing moist frequently 
in the 16 zones of the Hamilton formation of the Livonia salt shaft. 



•1. Pbacops Tana 

8. Diflphorostoma lineatnin - 

3. Orthocoras nnntinin 

4. ChoueteB scitnluB . 

5. Orthis Tannxemi 

6. Ortfaothetes arctistriatns . 

7. Prodnctella epindUcoata . . 



8. Bellerophon leda 6 

9. Actioopteria decoasata 6 

10. Streptelasma rectam it 

•11 . Spirifer peDnatne 5 

12. Orbicoloidea media 6 

■•13. Chonetea coronatns 5 

*14. Ambocoelia nmbonatit S 

Those of the standard list are marked with asterisks, and consti- 
tute only 4 of the list of 14, and only 1 of those among the first 10. 
The other species of the Livonia list (with the exception of the sec- 
ond) are, however, all reported from rocks of the Hamilton formation 
in the East. The high range value assigned to species in the Livonia 
section, which take a relatively less conspicuous place in both the 
Oajuga Lake and the £ighteenmile Creek sections, may be explauied 
on the supposition that the author gave closer attention to the species 
by which the several zones can be distinguished than to those com- 
mon species which appear most frequently throughout the series. 
Otherwise it is necessary to assume from the records that the common 
species appear less frequently in the zones of the Livonia section 
than would be expected from all the other statistics which were gath- 
ered specially to ascertain the range and distributional values. 

HAMILTON FORMATION IN ONTARIO. CANADA. 

The species of the Hamilton formation of Ontario, Canada, as 
reported by Dr. Whiteaves," include 8 of the standard list of 12 dom- 
inant species of the Tropidoleptus fauna, and several of those quoted 
as more or less dominant not among the iirst 1^. 

The list of species is given in Table IX. They are arranged alpha- 
betically, because the statistics regarding range or distributional fre- 
quency are not reported. 
Table IX. — Tropidoleptus fauna: Species of the standard lists of the Hamilton 

formation of New York State which a 

mation of Ontario, Canada. 

* Amboccelia tunbonata. 

* Athyris Bpiriferoidea. 

* Chonetes coronatus. 
C. lepidos. 
C. scituluH. 
CrypliEBns boothi. 

•Nmcnlitea triqneter. 



e also reported from the Hamilton for 

Orthothetes arctiatriatns- 

* PhacopB rana. 
Primitiopsis pnnctilifera. 
Rhipidomella vanozemi. 

" Spirifer granaloaos. 

*S. (macronatos) pennatoB. 

• Tropidoleptna carinatns. 



IT Imperfectly uoderHtood foialla from the H&milton for 
Ho, with a revised list of the Bpecies therefrom, l>y J. P. Whlteave 
Patoontolc^r, 1886-1986, Vol. I, Part V, pp. 3B1-438, Pla. XLVIU-L. 
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The four species absent are — 



The naming of these species at once calls attention to the fact that 
these species and the genera to which they belong hold conspicuously 
a more important place in the fauna of the Hamilton formation of 
the eastern portion of the State of New York than in the western 
half. This remark applies also to the Pelecypoda in general. On 
the other hand, the fauna is richer in 0<Blenterata in Ontario than 
in its more eastern expression. 

HAMILTON FORMATION IN MICHIGAN. 

I'he faunal lists for the Hamilton formation of the Michigan ai'ea 
are still imperfect, but some idea of the common species may be gath- 
ered from the lists prepared by C. Rominger." 

The occurrence of the following species is mentioned: 

Spirifer (macronatos) pennatas. 

S. grannlosoa. 

ChoDet«B coronatns. 

(Spirigeraconceiitrica— ) Athj^a epiriferoides. 

(Phacop§ btiffr - ) P. rana. 

Other species of the !ZVopidoteji<u.9faunaare recorded, but the above 
mentioned constitute 5 of the 10 species of the standaixl list. 

The recent investigation of the faunas in northern Michigan made 
by Mr. Grabaii* does not increase the number of species of the domi- 
nant list. 

HAMILTON FORMATION IN WISCONSIN. 

The Milwaukee fauna analyzed by Messrs. Teller and Monroe" 
contains the following species: 

Phacopa raua. 

PaliBoneilo constricta. 

Nacnla corbulifonnia. 

Spirifer pennatus. 

Several other species of the common fauna of the Hamilton forma- 
Uon of eastern New York are aiso reported. 

Here are enough of the representatives of the standard Tropidol^- 
ius carinatun fauna to lead to the inference that the typical fauna is 
not far distant, but whether the separation is geographical or strati- 

KileologicaJ Survey of Hlchlgau. 1873-1810, Vol. 111. pp 3H-W3. 

ostratigrnpbT of tb« Travei-se gronp u( Mlcbignn.hy A. W, Grabau; Bept. Slate Bo&rdof 
Oeol. SurvUii'li.. forlWia 
"Tbi; Uaoo ol tbu Devanlaii formatluu at Milwaukee, WIh.i Juur. (:)aul., Vul. VII. lSBB,pp. 

Bull. 210—03 5 
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g^phical is not evident from the citation of these species alone. The 
presumption is that the strata at Milirauliee constitute an extensioQ 
of the Hamilton formation of the lower peninsula of Michigan. The 
problem of determining the correlation of the fauna can be discussed 
more satisfactorily after the facts regarding the relations of the 
various faunas in the New York-Pennsylvania suliprovince to one 
another are elaborated. 

HAMILTON FORMATION IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 

In southern Illinois occurs a fauna, analyzed by Prof. Stuart Weller," 
which contains three of the standard representatives of the Tropido- 
leptita fauna, viz: 

Chonetes coronatma. 

PhacDpB rana. 

Tropidoleptns. 

Some of the less common apecieaof the New York Ilamiltou forma- 
tion are also reported in the list. 

The species enumerated constitute characteristic species of the 
Trojtidoleptus carinaius fauna, and, although few, they seem to leave 
no doubt as to the presence of the fauna. But we are still left in 
doubt whether this faunule may not represent actually an earlier 
geological horizon than the base of the typical Hamilton formation in 
New York. 

The association of these species with species which do not appear 
in the typical Hamilton formation in New York confirms the opinion, 
derived from a comparison of the fauna with those outside the basin, 
that the Tropidolepttts fauna as a whole came into this interconti- 
nental basin from the south, and probably by a passage on the south 
side of the Ozark island of Missouri. If this hypothesis be correct, 
the association of the more typical species of the fauna with Onon- 
daga species in the southwest comer of the basin is not unexpected. 
The facts regai-ding the association of species in the faunules along 
the western side of the Cincinnati-Nashville axis, in Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio, point the same way. 

SELLERSBURG FORMATION IN INDIANA. 

Recent investigation made by Dr. E, M. Kindle is revealing traces 
of the Tropidohptus fauna to the west of the Cincinnati-Nashville 
ridge in central Indiana. 

In a report now preparing for the press, Dr. Kindle gives the fol- 
lowing list of species occurring in a Sellersbui^ faunule from a section 
in the towu of Lexington, Scott County, a few miles north of 
Louisville, Ky. 

o Currelation of the DeToniao rnnnaa in Bouthem nUnois: Jonr. Ow>l.. Vol. V. 18K7. pp. 825-036. 
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Selletvburg faunule, Lexington, Scott County, Ind. 
Chonetes yandellaonB (abtmdant). 
Tropidoleptns carinatuB (abnndant). 
Spirifer gfanulosua (common). 
Stcopheodonta detnissa (commoa). 
Roemerella grandie (rare). 
Phacops rana (rare). 
Proetns canalionlatns. 
Stictopora ep. ? . 

CystiphyllBm ep. ? - 

Other aeetions of the same formation (Sellersburg) contain Spirifer- 
pennatus, Spirifer granidosus, Stropfieodwita perplana, and other 
species of the Tropidoleptus fauna. Several other fannules reported 
from the southern part of the district contain Tropidoleptus; in this 
faunule it is abundant. 

As far north as Cass County traces of the same fauna are detected 
in the beds overlying the JefEersonville limestone and underlying the 
New Albany black shales. 

Although these facts point to the presence of representatives of the 
Tropidoleptus carinaius fauna in the formation west of the ridge, it 
does not necessarily follow that the Sellersburg is the stratigraphical 
equivalent of the Hamilton formation of New York, since, as will be 
shown, the dominant as well as a large number of the ordinary 
species of that fauna appeal- in the Ithaca formation, known to be, 
geologically, of later age than the Hamilton formation. 

The fuller discussion of the questions here raised wiU appropriately 
come after the main problem is presented and elaborated, and the 
laws of shifting of faunas established by evidence. 

There will be no objection, I think, to the claim that these several 
local faunules belong to the same general Tropidoleptus fauna; but the 
formational equivalency may be questioned, as will be brought out 
as we proceed to the discussion of the fauna of the formations 
following the Hamilton in the eastern New York area. 

ROMNBY FORMATION IN WESTERN MARYLAND. 

Through the courtesy of the State geologist of Maryland, Prof. W. B. 
Clark, and of Prof. C. S. Prosser, the paleontologist, I am able to con- 
sult the faunule list of species from the Romney formation of western 
Maryland, recently secured under the auspices of the Maryland 
geological survey. 

In the list furnished me by Professor Prosser there appear 132 
entries, 91 of which are positive specific identifications. Among the 
latter are found all of the dominant species of the Tropidoleptus 
carinatus fauna, as estimated from the New York statistics (see Table 
V). This is sufiicient to establish the extension of the Tropidoleptus 
fauna, in its integrity, as far south in the Appalachian trough as 
Maryland. 
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ABSENCE OP TROPIDOLBPTUS FAUNA IN OTHER REOtONS. 

That tlie TrK^ndohrptwi fuuua is not represented in the Iowa fona»- 
tiuDK in HJgnilied by the faet that only Phacops rana of the standard 
lint — a BpeeieH of very, wide geographical range — appears in the lists 
coHHUlted. 

The Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Mackenzie River lists prepared 
by Dr. WhiteavcBdo notrecord a siDglespeciesof the standard Ttopi- 
thihqiiwf carinaUia faunal list. 

We are thuH led to the separation of the Devonian faunas of Iowa 
and the Northwest (outside the intercontinental basin) from those of 
the Appalachian province and its extensions, both into the Tennessee 
province and into the Michigan province, with the latter of which, 
fuunally, the Milwaukee locality must be regarded as directly con- 
nfl4;ted. 



Having demonstrated the dominant characteristics of the fanna 
which iH contained in the Hamilton formation in its central position 
and whero the facts are most fully known, we have next to consider 
th« faunal characteristics of the overlying formations. The upper 
termination of the Hamilton was, for the purposes of this investigation, 
assumed to lie at the bottom of the Tnlly limestone, where that is 
present; at the bottom of the black Genesee shale, where that is clear 
and theTulIy is not evident; and, where the evidence of those ordi- 
narily overlying formations is indistinct, at the place in the sequence 
of strata whicii can lie definitely traced, by either stratigraphical or 
paleontologi(!al evidence, as the stratigraphical extension of that plane. 

It is also talcen for granted that the list of species given in Table V 
may be relied upon as positive evidence of the TVopidoleptus carinatus 
fauna as it is expressed in the northeastern corner of the continental 
basin of North America. The entire absence from any fossil faunule 
of the li3 species there enumerated may be regarded as presumptive 
evidence that the Tropkloleptits fauna is absent, although other species 
among the 200 or more thereof known to be and found associated with 
them might be present. 

On the other hand, the presence of the majority of these dominant 
species is not proof positive that we are dealing with the stratigraphical 
equivalent of the Hamilton formation, for the two following reasons' 
First, the fauna may have migrated into the region in which the Ham- 
ilton formation was deposited, in which case the fauna existed prior to 
the beginning of that formation; second, unless evidence can be fur- 
nished of the destruction of the fauna at the time of the deposition 
of the TuUy limestone or the Genesee shale, there is no reason to 
believe that its integrity as a fauna was there suddenly lost. But we 
may assume that evidence of lessening bionic value of these species, as 
indicated by their loss of dominance in the local or temporary fannules 
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in whieh they occur, may be interpreted as indicating modification 
of the fauna as a whole, due either to lapse of time in the same region, 
resulting in the loss of supremacy of these species, or to shifting of 
the fauna as a whole, resulting in loss of life and change in the 
equilibrium of the species owing to change of conditions of life. 

It will be remembered that in the section running through Cayuga 
Lake and Ithaca, which was elaborated in 1883," l>oth the TuUy lime- 
stone and the Genesee shales are distinct formations and form a 
definite termination for the Hamilton formation. 

It was pointed out in a later paper* that ihis zone was indicated by 
the first appearance in the New York section of ShynchoneUa {Hypo- 
thyris) ciiboides {==E. venustuia Hall) and other species not found 
below in the Hamilton, but widely distributed in other parte of 
the world. The inference was drawn that there had been modifica- 
tion of the local fauna by immigration of foreign elements. The 
fauna to which these immigrants belonged in other regions was 
observed to be more intimately associated with the later faunas of 
the New York region (the Spirifer disjuiiehis fauna) than with the 
Tropidoleptus fauna, and the conclusion was therefore reached that 
the TuUy limestone was more naturally associated fauually with the 
formations that stratigraphically follow it than with the Tropidoleptus 
carinatus fauna of the Hamilton, and so, in spite of the survival of 
many species of the underlying formation, the fauna of the Tully 
limestone was appropriately called the cuboides fauna, from the 
dominance of this new form, EhynchoneUa cuboides. 

In the more exact nomenclature adopted in writing this paper the 
cuboides fauna may be regarded as only a faunule — that is, only a 
local and temporary representative of a fauna which, though not 
widely represented in the interior continental basin of North America, 
probably had its fuller eliaraeteristics expressed in the outer Manitoba- 
Mackenzie River seas of Devonian time. 

In the Cayuga Lake-Ithaca section, above the Tully came the black 
Genesee shale with its Lingida spatulaf-a faunule.*^ This faunule 
contains Amboctdia umbonaia, but no other one of the 12 dominant 
species of the Tropidoleptus fauna. Following this was a small 
faunule which is related to the Portage fauna of the Genesee Valley, 
as seen by the continued presence of Cardiokt speciosa;" and above 
that came the Spirifer IcEvis faunule, still a modification of the western 
CardicAa (Portage) fauna,' but; mingled with some of the species of 
the Tropidoleptus fauna. Still -a third modification of the Cardiokt 
fauna is seen in some black or dark shales above the Spirifer Imvis 

aOn the (oortl taanas of the Upper Devonian along the mBridian of T«° 3I>' (rom Tompkins 
County, N. Y„ to Bradford Gonnty, Pa., by H. 8. Willlame: Bull. U. 8. Geol. Survey No. 3. 

► TheCaboides Eone and Hafaana; a discusBlon oC inethodaot mrrelation. by H. S. WiUlama; 
BoU. Gteol. Soc. Am., Vol. I, pp. 481-601, Pis. Xl-Xm. 

" Bull. U. S, OeoL Surrey Ko. 8, p. B. 

<ilbld.,p.n. 

tIM., p. U. 
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zone," A few feet higher, in the lower part of the rocks outcropping 
in the Cascadilla Creek gorge,* a fannule was discovered in which 
occurred several well-lcnown Hamilton species, among them — 

Spirifer fimbriatns. 
Plenrotomaria capillaria. 
Ambocxelia nmbonata. 
Hodiomorpha complanata. 

Of these only Amhocivlia belongs to the dominant Tropidoleptvs 
faunal list. 

Above all these appears the typical Ithaca fauna, which now may 
be called the Productdla speciosa fauna, from the species of Produc- 
telia which is characteristic of this horizon in a number of stations 
examined and does not appear to have occurred earlier, while higher 
up it is represented by such forms as ProducteUa lacJiTymosa and 
ita_ varieties. The "Spirifer mesicostalis" associated with it in the 
. fauna at Ithaca " was, at the time of writing the report, regarded as 
an early form of the species so named, then regarded as a Chemung 
species. This common Ithaca form is now called Spirifer pennatua 
var. posterus." 

In the report' quoted I called attention to the fact that the Ithaca 
fauna, with this Spirifer as a characteristic, occurred below the 
Chemung and was a fauna more closely related to the Hamilton than 
to the Chemung : 

This faaiia is the reg^ilar successor of the Hamilton famia, and is intermediate 
between it and that of the Chemnng gronp. It appears to have come in from the 
eaet. It prevailed dnriag the depoaition of two to three hundred feet of arena- 
ceona shales; the coral sandstooe fanna came in before its maxiiaam development. 
At the close of its occapation of this area a d&rk. fissile shale with a Diadna 
fanna came in. This I believe to be another ontlier of the Glenesee shale condi- 
tions, whose center at this time must have been toward the western part of the 
State. 

Slnoe writing that report the new facts regarding the range of 
species east of the Cayuga Lake meridian have led to a recognition of 
the actual presence of a large part of the Tropidoteptus carinatus fauna 
in the sediments farther east, which are shown to be the stratigraphical 
equivalents of these beds at Ithaca. This fa«t establishes the varia- 
tional nature of the differences marking many of the Ithaca forms 
when compared with typical Hamilton species. Sufficient facts are 
present to show a gradation from typical Spirifer (mucronatus) pen- 
natus of the eastern counties to Spirifer pennatus var. posterus^ 
of this western extension, and many of the species going under the 
same names show some local peculiarities which are sufficient to 

"BoU. U. S. Oeol. Sarvey No. 3, p. 14. 

fclbid., p. 16. 

= n>id.,p. 17. 

jPatoonlologr New York, Vol. Vm, Part II. p. 3fl, pi, 34. IHBS. 

»BuU. V. B. Oeol. Survey No. 3. p. 30. 

/Pateontology New York, Vol. VIII, Part II, p. 381, figs. 87-31, PI. XZZIV. 
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enable one familiar with the fosailsto distinguisli the Ithaca varieties 
from the typical Hamilton species. 

FAUNA OP EASTERN EXTENSION OF PORTAGE FORMATION. 

The identification o£ the Portage formation in eastern New York 
and Pennsylvania is fairly satisfactory in ease the identification refers 
to a recognition of the /orma(ion in its eastern extension, irrespective 
of exact equivalency of faunas or likeness of sediments. But in the 
eastern counties neither is it stratigraphieally clearly to be distin- 
guished from lower or higher strata, nor does it contain in its fauna 
any characteristic species of the Ithaca expression of the lower Port- 
age formation. Nevertheless, the identification of the strata as the 
outeroppings of the same rocks which farther west are distinguished, 
both lithologieally and pale onto logically, as lower Portage is well 
demonstrated ; and the assignment on a geological map of the Portage 
color to the region from which the 15 reported faunules came is 
defensible, if it be granted that the same formation name may be 
applied to strata of which the contemporaneous sedimentation can be 
established, although their lithological and paleontological characters 
are different. 

I take this ease from the region holding the typical Hamilton for- 
mation, with its Tropuhleptus carinaltis fauna, to illustrate a phase 
of a fauna which is, without question, directly descended from the 
typical Tropidoleptus fauna, but is certainly younger. 

How is such a fanna distinguished? 

(1) The great majority of its species are the same as those of the 
typical Tropidol-eptus carinatus fauna below. 

{2) The few distinctive species never appear at the lower horizon, 
but they are frequent above, and first appear at a like horizon over 
considerable area; and 

(3) They are more prominent in frequency of individuals where the 
characteristiespeciesof the Tropidolepttis carinatus fauna are deficient. 

In the 15 faunule lists of this group given by Prosser, 41 species are 
positively identified. 

Of these 41 species, 34 are recurrent species, and among the domi- 
nant species of the Portage fauna occur five species and two varie- 
ties of the TVopidoleptus fauna. 

Of the standard Tropidoleptus carinabts list, six species are reported 
the number of times, out of a possible 15 localities, indicated by the 
figures in the following list: 
Table X. — Recurrent species of the Tropidoleptua fauna inthe Portage formation. 

Tropidoleptns carinatas 8 

Nucalft corbnlifonniB ___ _. 3 

Palfeoneilo conatricta. 3 

Nncnlitea oblongfltns 3 

Phacops rana _ 1 

Spirifer (mucronatTis) pennatns __ 1 
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The form Spirifer pennatus var. posterns is reported eight times, 
thus indicating the unmistakable mutation of "pennattis'^ into the 
new variety. 

Below is the list of forms characteristic of the Portage formation : 

TiBLB SI. — Ckaraeteri»tie Portage species. 

I. Spirifer pennatus var. poeteraa (=8. medcoatBlis. first var.) 8 

. S. Spirifer meaistrialiB 7 

8. Modiomorpha eabalata var. chemnngenaia .._ '. 6 

4. Leiorhynchua mesicostale 6 

5. Bhynchonella etephani 4 

6. Prothyris lanceolata - . - - . - 2 

7. PaUeoneilo filoea 1 

Putting the!^ two lists together, it will be seen that the character- 
istic Portage species dominate over the recurrent Hamilton species of 
the older fauna. Tropidoleptus atill retains its conspicuous place in 
the fauna, its bionie value being eight-fifteenths, or 50 per cent. In 
the Ithaca region this species does not occur in the Portaze forma- 
tion, but all the above characteristic species are present, and have 
high bionie values, with the exception of Prothyris lanceolata, which 
is a rare form. 

The dominant species of the fauna of the Portage zone in the east- 
ern counties at 15 localities, with their approximate bionie values, are 
shown in the following table: 

Table XII. — Dominant gpeeies of the Portage zone in eastern New York. 

1. Paracyclas lirata 18 

3. Tropidoleptus carinatus - _ _.. 8 

3. Spirifer pennatna var. postemB 8 

4. Actinopteria boydi . 8 

5. Spirifer mesiatrialis. 7 

6. Pateoneilo emai^nata ___ 7 

7. LeiorhynchuB meaicoetale 6 

8. Modiomorpha eubalatavar. ohemw^censie 6 

8. Leda diversa 6 



11. Rhynchonella 8t«phaiii - 4 

Study of these lists shows that this fauna of the Portage zone in the 
eastern counties is still strong in recurrent species of the typical 
Hamilton formation of that region, viz, the Tropidoleptus fauna, so 
that the former might be called the Posterus subfauna of the Tropido- 
leptus fauna; still it has eharactei-istics of its own, clearly indicating 
its later age and its equivalency with the more distinct lower Portage 
fauna of Ithaca. 
These characteristics may be formulated in the following way: 
(1) The majority of the species (34 out of a total 41 listed) are 
recurrent species. 
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(2) Its dominant list of 11 species includes but one of the dominant 
list of the Hamilton formation, 

(3) In the dominant list occur five characteristic species not found 
in the formations below, and two of the five are recognized mutants 
of earlier species. 

FADNA OP ITHACA FORMATION AS EXPRBSSED IN THE TYPICAL 
LOCALITY AT ITHACA, N. Y. 

In the bulletin referred to" the faunas directly following the Gene- 
see shale in the Ithaca region were fully analyzed into distinct sub- 
faunas, and in lat«r papers the extension of these subfaunas to their 
prevalent common faunas to the east and west was traced. The 
recurrence of Hamilton species was also there distinctly recog- 
nized in a small faunule occurring in the lower part of the Cascadilla 
Creek gorge (station No. 14 N.). The University quarry (station 5) 
and the "inclined plane" section on South Hill and outcrops in Fall 
Creek and Cascadilla Creek were examined, and the lists of species 
were reported at that time as containing the typical "Ithaca fauna." 
After the publication (1884) of the bulletin many additional species 
were collected by my students and myself, which were added to the 
collections in Cornell University. Some twelve years later Dr. E. M. 
Kindle (then a student in Cornell University) made an exhaustive 
study of the Ithaca fauna, and to illustrate this particular fauna put 
together in a valuable memoir all the statistics then in hand. This 
was published in 1896,* and for the purpose of the present discussion 
this paper by Dr. Kindle contains by far the best set of statistics in 
sight. 

Ten sections within a few miles of the head of Cayuga Lake, situ- 
ated in the town of Ithaca and in the immediate neighborhood, fur- 
nish the statistics. The number of stations is 54. These range 
through a thickness of 260 feet strstigraphically. I have tabulated 
the species for the purpose of determining their relative values in 
relation to frequency of discovery in the 54 stations examined. 

In all the collections gathered, 84 species were positively identified, 
specifically, by Dr. Kindle. Of the species so recognized, 33 are 
reported also from the Hamilton of the eastern counties (Prosser), 
and 31 from the underlying Hamilton of the Cayuga Lake section 
(Cleland). 

The stations are not uniformly distributed through the sections, 
and some of the sections contain over ten stations, while others con- 
tain but two or three. ITiey are the chief fossiliferous outcrops of t(ie 
region, jii-esented by ravines, quarries, and occasional outcrops on the 
steep hillsides about Ithaca. They do not, however, present as com- 

oBnll. U. a. Otwl. Sorrey No. 8. 

(•The relMfam of the fauna of Vbe Itbaes group to tiie fauna of the Portage and Chemai^. by 
Bdwmrd M. Klndter BnU. Am. Pal., No. 0, Deo. 25, 19S6. Ithaca. 
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plete and thorough an analysis of the faunal contents of the Ithaca 
formation as we have of the Hamilton formation in Mr. Grabaii's 
analysis of Eighteenmile Creek, or in Dr. Cleland's analysis of the 
Cayuga Lake section. In both of the latter cases the rocks are exposed 
in continuous sections from bottom to top, and each zone is open for 
inspection over considerable horizontal space. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Kindle's analysis of the faunal contents of the Ithaca formation is 
more complete than anything else published, and it present^s statistics 
from which a fair idea of the bionie values of the species compoaintf 
the faunas may be estimated. 

The dominant species of the fauna are the following, the figures 
indicating the frequency of occurrence of the species in the 54 fau- 
nulesanalyzed: 

Table XIII. — Prodnctella gpecioBa fauna: Dominant species of the Ithaca 
formation at Ithaca, A'. Y. 

1. Spirifer pemiatnB Tar. posteruB _. ., Sri 

2. ProdTictella Bpecioea - 25 

3. Modiomorpha snbalata var. cheiaimgensie .. 25 

4. ClioneteB scitnInB 24 

5. Cfrtina hamiltonesBlB 23 

6. Palieoneilo filosa _ SI 

7. Camarotfechia eximia and etephani 31 

8. Atrypa reticularis _ 30 

9. Stropheodonta mucronata _. 19 

10, Actinopteria boydi 19 

11. Plenrotomaria capiUaiia 19 

13. Stictopora meeki 17 

13. PaltBoneilo constricta 17 

14. Cypricardella bellietriata 15 

15. Spirifer meBistrialis 14 

16. Leiorhyuchns meBicoatale __. _ 14 

17. Grammysia snbarcnata 14 

18. Orthoceras bebryi var. cayuga - 14 

19. Amboccelia nmbonata 13 

This maybe considered as a standard list of the fauna of the Ithaca 
formation. Three points must be noted, however: (1) Several char- 
acterisHc species of the Ithaca formation are not in this list, because 
they do not occur as frequently as all these other species; (2) a lai^e 
proportion of this standard list is made up of common Hamilton spe- 
cies (i. e., species of the standard Tropidoleptiis carinatus fauna); 
(3) the species which are peculiar and dominant are closely related 
to species of the Tropidoleptus caTinatus fauna. It will be noticed, 
however, that not a single one of the dominant species of the Tropi- 
doUptus carinatus fauna appears until we reach the thirteenth species 
in this list; and among these 19 dominant species of the typical 
Ithaca formation only two species of the dominant Tropiddeptus 
fauna are present, i. e., PolceaneUo constricta and Ambocijdiu umbo- 
naia. 
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Before further dieuussiag this list it may be well to present tlie list 
of dominant species of the eastern region where the undertying 
Hamilton formation contains the standard Tropidoleptus carinatus 
fauna, above which the sedimentation was continuous. It may be 
inferred that the latter fauna was not driven out from this eastern 
region, but lived on continuously, suffering only genetic evolution, 
uncomplicated by the effects of shifting its habitation. The distribu- 
tional values of the species will be furnished by the statistics of the 
eastern faunuleH. 

Analysis of the statistics gathered by Professor Prosser in the east- 
ern counties of New York" shows a larger number of species in the 
formation than is reported by Kindle. This increase is probably 
due to the wider area examined, presenting, undoubtedly, local dif- 
ferences in original environmental conditions. The localities from 
which the faunas of the Ithaca formation are reported by Prosser are 
67 in number, and are distributed from Smyrna, Chenango County, 
through Chenango, Otsego, Delaware, and Schoharie counties. 

The faunules contain 100 species. Of these, 78, or over three-quar- 
ters, occur also in the standard Tropidoleptus fauna. All the 12 
species of the dominant list of the Tropidoleptus fauna occur also in 
the faunules of the Ithaca formation. These 12 species, arranged in 
the order of their distributional dominance in the Ithaca formation, 
are shown in Table XIV, the first column representing collections 
from 67 localities, the second, collections from 14 localities. 

Table 'SIV .—Productella speeiosa fauna: Twelve dominant epedea of the Tropi- 
doiep^M* fauna found also in the Ithaca formation of ike eastern counties of 
New York. 

[The starred species occur slsa \a tbe Portage tomutlon.] 



1. Spirifer pennatas 

•S. Tropidoleptus carinatus 
8. Nncula bellistriata 

•4. PaltBoneilo constricta .. 

■•5. NucnliteB oblongatus - - 

*6. Phacops rana _ _ _ . 

"7. Nncnla corbuliformia . - 
8. Amboccelia nmbonata . . 
8. AthyriB Bpiriferoides - . - 

10. Nnculitea triqneter 

*11. SpirifeT grannlosna 

12. Chonetes coronatns 



13 



Idem, Part £ Seventeenth Ann. Kept. State Qeoli^ist Sev York. I: 
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The first 2 species of Table XIV are still dominant in the fau- 
nule aggregate, but the other 10 species of the list have lost their 
preeminence and are replaced by other species. 

This fact will be better appreciated by examination of the list of 
species having highest distributional und abundance values in the 
Ithaca faunules. Table XV, representing collections from 67 locali- 
tieff, shows the dominant species of the eastern extension of the Ithaca 
formation. Comparison of Tables XIV and XV will show how com- 
pletely the dominant species of the Tropidoleptus carinatus fauna 
(excepting the two chief species) have lost their supremacy in iihe 
fanna, the highest frequency value of the last 10 species of Table XIV 
appearing far below the twelfth in rank of the dominant list: 



1 . Spirit er meeistrialia 

2. H. pennatiiH . . - - . . . 

3. TropidoleptUfl carinatns _ . _ 

4. CamarotiBchia eximia 

5. Ch(met«a Hetigems , . 

0, Paracyclas lirata _ 

7. Chonetea scitulos 

8. LeiorhynchtiB meaicostale . 

9. Actinopt«ria boydi _ _ 

10. Catnarotiechia stepbani . . . 

11. FateonBilo emarglnata 

12. Cypricardella gregaria 



36 


.1 


31 4 


31 jO 


19 6 


20 1 


18 





15 





13 


2 


12 


1 


9 


3 


12 





9 


1 



In the first column of Table XV is given the number of positively 
identified occurrences in (i7 analyzed faunules. In the second column 
are the additional times in which the identifications are marked as 
doubtful. The figures in the third column indicate the number of 
cases in which the species is marked abundant or common in the 
faunule analyzed. 

In the case of Splrifer mesistrialis the species most readily confused 
with it is S. granulosus. That species is recorded twice positively, 
with 4 questionable identifications, 

Spirifer pennatiis may be confused with S. pennatus var. posterns, 
of which 1 doubtful case is recorded, and with S. mesicosfalis, of which 
2 positive and i doubtful identifications occur. In 4 of the faunules 
in which the latter species is mentioned it is common or abundant, 

PRODUCTELLA SPECIOSA FAUNA. 

In the 67 faunules examined in this eastern region ProducteRa 
speciosa occurs but once positively, and four times it is reported with 
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donbtful specific identification, and only one other ease of a Pioduc- 
Mia is reported. This suggests, in connection with its standing 
second In dominance in the list for the Ithaca formation at Ithaca, 
that the immigration of the fauna was from the west, and that it had 
not so strongly occupied the eastern area as that of central New York 
at this horizon. 

Analysis of this list shows that two of the dominant species of the 
Tropiddeptus fauna are still dominant, but the other species of the 
list have dropped out. Among the species of the list which occiir in 
the Tropidoleptus fauna, but are there rare, are AcUnopteria boydi 
and Paracyclas lirata. These, though frequent in the faunules occur- 
ring east of Fulton, Schoharie County, are rare in the Hamilton for- 
mation west of that point. CypricardeUa gregaria, though occa- 
sional, is veiy rare in the eastern Hamilton faunules. Another 
species of the genus, C beUistriata, is common id the Hamilton for- 
mation. 

It is evident, therefore, upon purely paleontological grounds, that 
this fauna, classifiedas of the Ithaca formation, is distinrt from and 
later than the Tropidoleptus fauna of the Hamilton formation, and 
this is evident in spite Of the fact that it contains all of the 12 domi- 
nant species of the latter fauna. The discrimination between the two 
is based upon a change in the bionie values of the dominant species 
and upon the introduction of new species or varieties which are either 
rare or wanting in the typical Tropidoleptus fauna. 

The correctness of this interpretation is further supported by the 
presence of species entirely wanting in the underlying Hamilton for- 
mation of the region, but present in the Ithaca formation at its typ- 
ical expression in Tompkins County. 

Table XV'I is compiled from the statistics reported by Prosser in 
the papers already referred to: 

I'ABLE XVI. — Froduetella apeciosa fauna: Twenty-one species charaeteristic of 
the Ithaca formation of eastern New Yorkand Pennsylvania not occurring in 
the Tropidoleptus faun^. 



[Tbe Btarred spei^ius bi 



* 1. Camarotoechia atephani. 

3. Cryptonella eudora. 

* 4. Leiorhynchns mesicostale. 

5. Orbicnloidea media. 

6. O. neglects. 

* 7. Productella wpecioBa. 
•8. Spirifer meniatrialis. 

■ 9. S. pennatus var. posterns. 

10. Actinopteria peratrialis. 

11. A. theta. 



dominant at Ithaca.] 

12. Grammyaia elliptica. 

13. G. glQboBa, 

14. G. nodocostata, 

15. Leda brevirostris. 

16. Luuiiiicardintn omatas. 

•J7. Modiomorpha snbalata var. che- 



18. Prothyris lanceolate. 

19. Pterinopecten snborbicnlaria, 

30. Schizodus ellipticns. 

31. Coleolns aciculnm. 



Of these 21 species not in the Tropidoleptus 
in the Portage list. 



fauna <> appear also 



ogle 
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All the 12 most dominant species of the Tropidolepttis fauna are 
present, as has already been mentioned, and besides more than 
three-quarters (^'^) of the total listed species are of the Tropido- 
If^tus fauna. Seven of the 21 species not in the Hamilton below 
are among the dominant species of the fauna of the typical Ithaca 
formation at Ithaca. They are starred in Table XVI. Three other 
species, together with the 7 just mentioned, occor in the typical 
Ithaca and in the formation Identified as Ithaca in the eastern coun- 
ties, These three species are: 

Cryptonella endora. 

Grammysia elliptlca. 

Actinopteria peTBtrialis. 

IMMIGRANT SPECIES OP ITHACA FOEMATION. 

Among the species appearing for the first time in the strata of this 
region, distinct aflinities with the lowan and related faunas are evi- 
dent. Exampleti are: 
Prodoctella hallana. 
Pngnax pnguiis, and 
Spirifer (Reticnlaria) IkvIb. 

The common ProducteUa sjieciosa may belong to the same group, 
though it is possible that this is a case of direct evolution from Pto- 
ductella spinidicosta of the Hamilton formation. Rhynchonelta venus- 
tula (=H]ipothyri3 cvboUles) of the Tully limestone is a still earlier 
immigrant, as was shown in a paper on the Cuboides zone." 

Orthis (Schizophoria) tuRiensis is another closely related to Orihis 
impressa of the Ithaca zone, and believed to be a variety of Schiso- 
phoria striatula (Schlotheim). The Goniatites are associated with the 
western typical Fort-age fauna, rather than with the Hamilton fauna, 
which was restricted farther east at the time of deposition of the Ithaca 
beds. This may indicate immigration, but the case is not clear from 
the evidence now before us. The Cardiolas of the Portage group at 
Ithaca and farther west in the Genesee Yalley are immigrants, and 
represent the wider fauna of Europe, but, so far as known, the pres- 
ent faunas of Iowa do not contain this genus (i. e., Olyptocardia). 

The High Point fauna (as given in full by Dr. J. M. Clarke) * con- 
tains still further traces of the western Iowa Devonian fauna. 

The lower appearance of this fauna is indicated about Ithaca in the 
Ithaca formation, in which no trace of Spirifer disjunctits has been 
discovered ; but in the High Point station at ^Naples that characteristic 
Chemung species is reported by Dr. Clarke, although I had not seen 
it when writing up the list reported in 1883. 

The f aunule of the High Point station exhibits ite characteristics, but 

a The Ciiboldee zone and Its fanna: a discnmton ol metliods of correlatloD: Boll. Oeol, Soc. Am., 
Vol. 1, 1990, pp. 481-501. 

fcOn the higher DeTonian fftnnaaof Ontario County. N. Y.. by J. H. Clarke (chapter on fbnn» 
of Chemane beds at Htsh Polat. pp. TS. etc.): Bull. V. 8. Qeol. Snrrey So. It, 1886; see also 
Am. Jonr. Sci„ 8d aeriea, Vol. XXV, Feb., 1888. 
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as traces of the species occur at several points in the strata earlier and 
farther eastward, it is evident that the eastern migration began as 
early as the Tully limestone depression, which, for the region in which 
it is represented hy a limestone, terminated the pure Tropidohptus 
fauna. 

The full list of High Point is given in Dr. Clarke's paper (see fore- 
going footnote), and the following species there listed are also 
reported from the Iowa Devonian. 

Table XVII.— JTie Pugnax pagnm faana of High P(nnt. New York. 

Caiuarotwechia contracta rar. eaxatilie. Schizophoria iowensia. 

Pugnax ptignus. Tjalmanellii inf era. 

Atrypa reticnlaris. OrthotbeteB chemniigeiiaia, 

A. hystrix. Strophonella reversa. 

Spirifer oreetes. Stropheodonta oalvini. 

S. hnitgerfordi. S. variabilis. 

S. himeeialiB. S. canace. 

' 8. anbattennattis, S. arcnata. 

Prodnctella (dissiinilis) hallana. Fietnhpnra iMtcideiiH. 

These facts leave no doubt as to an intimate affinity existing 
between the High Point and associated faunas of New York and the 
Iowa Devonian fauna, as was claimed when I first called attention 
to the High Point fauna in 1883." 

These species, common to the Iowa and New York faunule, may be 
regarded as characteristic species of this Pugnax pugnus fauna. The 
fauna is mingled with the TVopidolepttis carinafus fauna to form 
the aggregate of the Ithaca formation. But at Ithaca it is not so 
strongly represented as at the High Point locality at the south end of 
Canandaigua Lake, in Ontario County. 

The study of the relations of the Cuboides fauna to a world-wide 
distribution led to the conception that afiinities expressed hy faunas 
may be due to migration rather than to direct evolution of the preva- 
lent fauna living in the region. This idea was set forth in the paper 
on the Cuboides fauna.* 

The observation that the Devonian faunas of Iowa are more 
closely akin to those of the Mackenzie River Valley and of Europe, and 
the fact that the faunas reported from South America are more closely 
akin to the faunas of the New York Hamilton than to the Euro- 
pean Devonian faunas, furnished the third clue to the interpreta- 
tion of faunal history, viz, long periods of uniformity in the genei;^ 
geographical condition of the earth's surface have determined ihe 
local characteristics of the marine faunas, and a change in the £uina 
of a local province may indicate important geological chau^ra involv- 

a of the ChemnDg: gronp In New York: Am. Jour. Scl.. 3d 
t discnsBion of methods ol u>rre1atlou: BuU. Oeul. Soc. Am., 
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ing the geogrtiphy of wide areas of surface. This was indicated in 
the i>ai>er written in 1892." 

The list made by Dr. Kindle from the typical Ithaca, formation 
contains 84 species, specifically identified. Of these, 47 are not 
recorded for the eastern Hamilton stations reported by Prosser, and 
2 only of thette 47 species are in the Cleland list of Caynga Lake 
Hamilton, or in the Eighteenmile Creek Hamilton faunal list given by 
Graban. Thus there are 45 species, or more tlian half of the species 
listed, which are specifically distinct from the species of the 
Trf>pi4(/leptu-f fauna. 

The other half of the Ithaca faunal list is composed of species 
belonging to the Tropidolephis cfirinatus fauna of the Hamilton for- 
mation of the general region. About half of the peculiar species is 
represented by closely related species in the "Propidoleptus fauna, 
and therefore it may be assumed that three-quartet's of the fauna of 
the Ithaca formation is derived by evolution directly from the Tropi- 
dohptus fanna. The other quarter may be derived by migration 
from a more distant source. 

In both eases of origin, however, it will be noted that varietal modi- 
fications have taken place. Enough mutation occurred to furnish 
a list of over 40 species to characterize the Ithaca formation, as it 
occura in the column of central New York, 

Of the species peculiar to the fauna of the Ithaca formation, only 13 
are reported iu.the eastern counties at any horizon, from the Hamil- 
ton proper up to the departure of the marine species with the sedi- 
ments of the red Catskilt shales and sandstones. 

It will be noted also, by examination of the lists already given that 
5 out of the 10 most dominant species of the Ithaca list are Hamilton 
species — i. e., they belong to the Tropidoleptus fauna, and 10 of the 
most abundant 18 species are Hamilton, all of which are recorded 
from 13 to 34 times among the 54 lots analyzed. 

It is evident from this last observation that the old fauna which 
had spread over the Ithaca region during the sedimentation of the 
Ithaca formation has a preponderance of species belonging to the 
Tropidoleptus fauna, both in the number of species and in domi- 
nance of the species in the fauna. If it were far enough removed from 
the Hamilton formation to make coiTelation by stratigraphical evi- 
dence impossible, the faunal characteristics would lead to its associa- 
tion with the Hamilton, as a stratigraphically equivalent formation 
whose fauna was modified by change of conditions of environment, 
whereas the facts now before us leave no doubt as to its actual suc- 
cession above the other formation. 

The comparison of the Ithaca fauna with the fauna belonging to 
the eastern extension of the same formation shows that the Tropido- 

I geologists: Prue. Am. Assoc. Adv. Sui., Vol. XLI, 
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leptus fauna is dominant to a greater degree in the eastern counties 
than at Ithaca, not only for the particular part^ of the column in 
which the Ithaca fauna is abundant, but all the way upward so long 
as a marine fauna is present in the rocks of the region. On the other 
hand, very few species character in tic of the Ithaca formation (though 
enough to mark the horizon), reach into the extreme eastern part of 
the New York area. Following the strata farther westward it is 
found that in the Genesee River Yalley the fauna so abundant in the 
Ithaca formation is entirely wanting, and is there replaced by the 
sparse Cardiola fauna of the Portage formation of that region. 

MUTATION AND CORRELATION OF THE FAUNAS. 

This critical examination of the typical fauna of the Ithaca forma- 
tion at Ithaea and its representatives at correspond in jr horizons east 
of Ithaca demonstrates some important facts regarding the mutation 
and correlation of fossil faunas. 

(1) The Tropidolepf.iis fauna, belonging, typically, to the Hamilton 
formation, and in western New York known to cease entirely with the 
Genesee shale or at a corresponding horizon, appears in eastern New 
York with its dominant species still prominent at a horizon much 
higher stratigraphically. 

(2) Above the Genesee shale, in the meridian of Cayuga Lake, a 
fauna (the Productella speciosa fauna) appears with many of the 
dominant species of the Tropidoleptua fauna, but with other species 
charaeteristic^of the Ithaca formation. 

(3) Eastward from Cayuga Lake, at the stratigraphical place in the 
sections corresponding to the Ithaca formation, the characteristic 
species of the Productella speciosa fauna become more infrequent, 
while at the same time the TVopidolepias fauna increases in domi- 
nance. 

(i) Westward from Ithaca the Productella speciosa fauna is trace- 
able a few miles only, and disappears before reaching the Genesee 
Valley, where it is replaced by the Carduda fauna of tlie Portage. 

This series of facts demonstrates another general law of the history 
of organisms, as expressed by the range of species, viz: 

(5) The stratigraphical horizon of the incursion of new species into 
a region may be sharply recognized long before the common fauna of 
the region is dispersed or dies out. 

(ti) The characteristic species of the Producielki speciosa fauna of 
the Ithaca formation as it occurs at Ithaca ai-e present and dominant 
in these eastern counties of the State, although the Tropidoleptus fauna 
still constitutes 75 per cent of the fauna and is represented by all its 
most characteristic species. 

(7) If the composition of the faunules still higher up in the eastern 
counties be examined, it will be found that this same Tropidoleptus 
Bull. 210—03 « 
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fauna doininateH in the rocks above the iJneonlA sandstone and on 
upwai-d until it is finally extinfjuished by the deposit of red Catskill 
Hedlments. 

(8) Nevertheless, on tracing the strata westward, the ProduvteUa 
speciosa faana is still dominant as the (.'ayuga I^ke meridian is 
reached, with very little trace, in the higher zones, of the Tropldokptim 
fauna; but that the latter fauna is still living late in the sequence is 
shown by a recurrent faunule in the midst of the disjunchis fauna of 
Owego, with its PhiOcops rana, Tropidolepttts carinaius, and Cijpricar- 
deUa beUistriaki. 

{0) Following the strata westward to the Genesee River section, it 
is found that the Cardiola fauna of the Portage formation has entirely 
rephiced the ProducteUa speciosa fauna of Ithaca and its eastern 
equivalents. 

If now we were to interpret this into the dual nomenclature, we 
would say that the I'ortage formation of the Genesee Valley, with its 
Cardiola fauna, is equivalent, in the Ithaca region, to the Portage 
formation with ils Spirifer lat'is fauna together with the Ithaca for- 
mation with its ProducteUa upecioaa fauna, and that these latter two 
are equivalent, stratigraphically, to the so-called Ithaca and Oneonta 
formations of Chenango and Otsego counties, and to the upx>er part 
of what has been called the "Hamilton forowtion" in the extreme 
eastern counties of New York, holding the Spirifer mesistrialis fauna 
of that region which there extends upward to the base of the Catskill 
formation. 

CHEMUNQ FORMATION AND ITS FAUNA. 

The case of the Ithaca formation and its fauna, composed of a 
majority of species of the Tropidaleptuti carinaius fauna and but a 
few relatively eharacteristicspecies, leads to theinquiry: What is the 
Chemung fauna, and is it to be recognized in the eastern half of New 
York Star* prior to the sedimentation of the Catskill formation? These 
questions are not to be answered by examination only of those species 
of the fauna which are exhibited in the sections within the eastern 
region. We must first ascertain the content of the fauna where it is 
typically and fully represented in the western part of the State. 

In the western half of New York and across the State line in Penn- 
sylvania the Chemung formation is sharply differentiated, strati- 
graphically, from the Hamilton formation. Between the two are 
found several hundred feet of sediments containing no trrtce of 
either the preceding or the following faunas. These sediments are 
divisible into two easily distinguished parts — the black Genesee shale 
and the Portage group. The lower part of the latter is typically a' 
greenish argillaceous shale; its upper part is a flaggy sandstone with 
some massive sandstone beds at the top. 

ITie beds following the Portage sandstone contain a characteristic 
set of marine fossils which may be taken as the type of the Spirifer 
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disjuncttis fauna, and tlie formation through which thia fauna prevails 
is the Chemung formation. 

8PIRIFER DI8JUNCTUS FAUNA. 

The fauna of this typical Chemung formation, as it appears in the 
southern tier of counties in the western half of New York State, may 
be appropriately called the Spirifer di^unclus fauna from the brach- 
iopod species of that name which is abundantly represented in the 
rocks of the formation and is widely distributed elsewhere. 

In 1884, in Bulletin No. 3, the fauna was critically separated from 
the fauna occuring below it, south of Ithaca, and the name disjunc- 
tvs fauna was applied to it. The original list of species of the fau- 
nules examined in the counties directly south of Cayuga Lake (as then 
identified) included iG species. 

In a preliminary "Catalogue of the fossils of the Chemung period 
of North America,"" published two years before, in November, 1882, 
a list was given containing 94 genera with 268 species and varieties. 
Since then the New York State paleontologist has published revisions 
of the Lamellibranchiata, the Brachiopoda, and the Crustacea of the 
Devonian formations of the State, and it is quite probable that now 
the number of genera may have increased to 150 and the species 
to 400, or perhaps 500; but the literature in which the species are 
described gives very little evidence upon which to base a definite 
estimate of the bionie values of these species — either the bionie 
value as expressed in terms of frequency of individuals in the local 
composition of the faunas, or that expressed in terms of frequency 
of appearance in geographical distribution.* 

The first attempt to form a list of the dominant species of the dis- 
jundus fauna, purely on the basis of what I have, in the present 
paper, denominated bionie values of the species, was made in 1884, 
in a paper on the Ithaca faunas. '' 

The following list was prepared on that basis, as roughly estimated 
in the field, without, however, recording the exact statistics of abun- 
dance and frequency, statistics which have been insisted on in later 
investigations. 

Tablb XVIII. — Spirifer d^junetna fauna: Dominant xpecies of the Cheniung 
formation »outh of Ithaca., N. Y. {roughly estimated in the field). 



1. Schizophoria tioga. 
3. S. carinata. 

3. Stropheodonta mucnmata. 

4. Productella lachrymoea. 

5. Spirifer disjnnctns, 

6. Atrypa spinoea hystrix. 



T. Spirifer meeistrialis. 

8. Amboccelia gregaria. 

9. Spirifer {Delthyris) mesicoBtalia. 

10, Ortbotfaetee chemongenHis. 

11. Pterinea chemungensis. 
13. CamarottBchia contracta. 



The twelfth species is not mentione<l in my list from station 72, 
near Park station of the Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railroad (p. 22), 



aUniierslty PreM, CorneU Unii'erBily, Ithaca 
ASeethediBcnaBloaot bionie values of toaallB, 
■ Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey No. 8, 18M, pp. 2B-» 
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but it is reported in the typical Chemung fauna on the following page, 
as found at Clieuiung Narrows, and is conspicuous in the more char- 
acteristic Chemung faunules of the western part of the State. 

Another basis for estimating the dominant characteristics of the 
fanna of the Chemung formation is found in the statistics published 
in Bulletin 41, U. S. Geological Survey." 

In this bulletin lists of the species were tabnlated primarily to 
indicate the composition of the local and temporary fannnles. Thirty- 
seven such Chemung faunules are analyzed. The value of clearly 
distinguishing the geographical from the geological modification 
of the fannnles was not fully appreciated when the bulletin was 
written. As the investigations have progressed, however, it has 
become clear that modification of a general fauna, coincident with a 
few miles of separation in space, geographically, may be as great as, 
or even greater than, the modification coincident with passage upward 
stratigraphically through tens or even huudreds of feet of sediments. 
These two kinds of bionic value (geographical and geological) are not 
so sharply distinguished in Bulletin 41 as they might be, but the statis- 
tics there given will serve for estimating the general bionic values of 
the constituent species of the fauna. These values are not generally 
evident in the descriptive reports of the individual speisies concerned, 
and particular attention to collecting the evidence must be given, 
both in the field and when the collections of fossils are analysed in 
the laboratory, in order to exhibit the bionic values of the species of 
the fauna. 

DiiRculties in the way of preparing an exact list of the dominant 
species of the Spirifer disjunctus fauna arise from still another source. 
Many of the species of this fauna are in a variable condition, and the 
separate faunules present strong contrasts in the particular aggrega- 
tion of species making up the faunules, which call for still fuller 
investigation. This plasticity of the fauna is what might be expected 
on the theory of its origin in the New York province by immigration. 
The various elements of the fauna were ocenpying new territory (or 
aquiiory, we might more properly say), and were struggling into a 
new adjustment of equilibrium among themselves and iu their new 
environment. The more vigorous the species were the more plastic 
we may suppose them to have been. However the facts may be 
theoretically explained, it is noticeable that many of the species 
of both the Ithaca and Chemung formations are in a remarkably 
variable condition. 

The spirifers, the productellas, the orthids, the rhynchonellas, the 
pterineas, and avieuloids in general, which constitute the lai^er part 
of any good sample of the Spirifer disjunctus fauna, are so vari- 
able that two authors will almost certainly disagree in naming the 
species of any particular lot of fossils, and even the ablest paleon- 
tologist will differ in his own distribution of the specimens among the 
fOn the tqm^l tAWAs qC the Upper D«Toniaa— tbe Qeneaee eecUcm, N«w York. 
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species at different timen, according to the order in which he happens 
tx) take them up for study. In Schuchert's list" there aro 15 species 
of Prodvclelh, recognized as belonging to the Chemung fauna. Spiri- 
f ers of the three types — disjuncttis, Tnesicosfalis, and mesiairialis — are 
present and eacli type is widely variable. The rhynchonellas of the 
coniracta, sappho, and eximia types are all very variable, the last 
appearing more eonspicnously below and the others higher; but 
between the several species named frequent intermediate forms are 
found which it is difficult to determine speeiflcally. Chonetes scittdus 
and Chonetes setigera are extremely difficult to discriminate. A foot- 
note to Plate VI, A, of Hall and Clarite's revision of the Brachiopoda, 
contains the following statement about the orthids: 

The species of Orthis=SchizophoHa. described as O. propinqua. O. tuIKenmg, 
O. impressa, O. ioivensis. and O. macfarlanii. present so many featnrea in com- 
mon that farther study and comparison should be given them to determine the 
actnal value of the charaoters on wbicli the specific distinction has been based, 
and whether these difference!! coincide with their geological relations. 

These remarks will suggest an explanation for some of the differ- 
ences observed in the lists of Chemung fossils reported by different 
authors. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to rely on the value of 
frequency of appearance in recorded lists (made by the same author) 
of the species of separate faunuies as evidence of a corresponding 
frequency of the species in the actual faunuies. 

In the following table the statistics reported for the Genesee Valley 
faunuies are given. In this case the failure to mention the less com- 
mon species in every faunule list arose from the fact that the chief 
purpose of the report as made was to distinguish the successive zones 
into which the fauna was divisible. The lists are sufficient, however, 
to indicate the dominant species. 

Table XIX. — Spirifer disjunetug fauna: Dominant upedea of the fauna ax it 
occurs in the Oeneaee Valley mction. ' 



1. Spirifer diajmicttta 

2. Camarotcecnia contracta and 

3. Athyris angelica 

4. Orthothetee chemnngenBlB 

5. Delthyris meeicostaiia 

6. Sohizophoriaatriatnlaimpreesa 



S4 7. Prodnctellalachrymosaand 

16 8. Amboctelia nmhonata 

13 I 9. Sphenotus contractus 

10 I 10. Chonetes scituius 

9 ,] 11. My tilarca chemnngensis . . . 

T I 13. Orammysia i 



A list of the species of the Chemung formation of Chautauqua 
Connty (prepared by G. D. Harris in 1887), indicating the dominant 

llogL-Bpby and aynonymy: Bui], 
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Species in each fauniile, shows the following species to be dominant 
in approximately the order in which they are listed below: 
Tablb XX.—Spirifer digjunetua fauna: Dominant apedea of the Chaittavgua 
Coitntp faunuUt. 



1. Gamarotcechia contracta. 

2. Spirif er disjiuicttis. 

3. Amboccelia j^Karia. 

4. Camaroteechia dtiplicata. 
6. Elaliiianella leonensis. 

6. Chonetea acitnlne. 



T. Prodnctella hystricnla. 

8. Atbyria angehca. 

9. A, polita. 

10. Prodnctella lacbi^moea. 

11. Pal»oneilo conetncta. 

13. Ortbotbetee chemnngenBiB. 



Examination of these lists in respeot Xio the less common hut char- 
acteristic species brings out some peculiarities in geographical distri- 
bation which should be here indicated. Orthids of the Schizophoria 
type, like itnpressa and tioga, are more conspicuous in the eastern 
than in the western faunules of the State, and in range they are con- 
spicuous in the lower rather than in the higher portions of the sec- 
tions. Spirifer mesislrialis is less conspicuous in the western than 
in the middle and eastern part of the State, where it appears as low 
as the Ithaca formation. Delthyris mesicostalis of the characteristic 
form is conspicuous in the Genesee Valley faunules of the Chemung, 
but is infrequent in the Chautauqua County sections. CamaruUecMa 
contracta and C. duplicaia and Athyris angelica and A. polita are of 
frequent occurrence in the purer Chemung faunas of the western part 
of the State and become less conspicuous in the eastern faunules. 

When the attempt is made to construct a standard list of dominant 
species of the Spirifer disjunctus fauna, after the first half dozen com- 
mon species, there is a much larger number of species which are domi- 
nant in some part of the region, or in some part of the formation, 
though not characteristic! of all the formation or of the whole area of 
western New York alone. 

From the statistics now in hand we may form the following stand- 
ard list of dominant species of the fauna, which may be divided into 
three parts'; {1 ) The first six species are dominant throughout western 
New York localities, and, stratigraphically, throughout the successive 
zones of the formation; (2) the species numbered 7 to 11 are moi-e 
dominant in the eastern localities in middle New York; while (3) the 
remaining species numbered 12-20 are more common in the western 
counties of the State. 

Table XXI.— Spirt/er dU^junetm fauna: Standard list of dominant species of 
the Spirif er di^unetus fauna for the Neu' York province. 

1. Spirifer disjunctus. 11. Atrypa apinosa hyetrii. 

3. Camarotffichia contracta. 12. Orthis (Schizophoria) impressa. 

3. Amboccelia umbonata. 13. Athyris angelica and polita. 

4. OrthotheteB chemnngensis. 14. Sphenotus contractus. 

5. Prodnctella lachrymosa and varB. 15. Mytilarca chemungensis. 

6. Delthyiis mesicostalis. 16. Grammyaia commnnis. 

7. Spirifer mesiBtrialis. 17. Chonetes Bcitnlns. ■ 

8. Ortbis (Scbizophoria) tioga. 18. Camarotoechia daplicata. 

9. O. (S.) carinata. 19. DalmaBella leonensis. 
10. Pterinea chemtrngensis. 30. Pateoneilo constricta. 
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Another method of determining the conBtittition of the Spirifer 
disjunctus fauna from statistics already gathered is that of analyzing 
a set of faunal lists, all of which contain Spirifer di^unctvs. In this 
way the strict associates of that species will be given. 

As a convenient set of statistics (for this purpose) the fauna as 
reported in Bulletin 41, for the Genesee sectlou in western New 
York may be taken. 

Of these faunnlen there are 16 containing Spirifer disjunctus. In 
the following table are listed the more frequent associates of that 
species. The number in the right-hand column indicates the number 
of times each species is reported in the ll> faunules. 

T4BLE XXII. — The Spirifer di^unetus fauna, with it» more dominant asaodafeg, 
as represented in the Oeneaee section. 



1. Spirifer dis]iinctns 

3. Csmarotcechia contracts . . . 

3. Orthotheteachemnngensis.- 

4. Athyria angelica 

5. Chonetes scitulus . . _ . _ 

6. Prodtictella hirauta 



7. MytUarca cbemongensis 6 

8. SphenotiiB contractus. - 5 

9. Orthis (Dalmanella) leonenais _. 4 

10. Orthis (Schizophoria) impresea- 4 

11. Amboccelia iimbonata 4 

19. Prodnctella costatnla 4 

The first 7 species of this list are among the standard forms deter- 
mined by the first method and listed in Table XXI, and all of them 
except the eighth are actually in that group of 20 species, but several 
species obtained by the other method are not mentioned in this list 
simply because, though common species, they did not appear conspic- 
uously in faunules actually containing Spirifer disjunctus, though 
present in the same general fauna to which that species belongs. 

In the original volume describing the braehiopods of the Devonian 
of New York" the following localities are mentioned in which Spirifer 
disjuTictus occurs, viz: Elmira, Leon, Painted Post, Factoryville, 
Cayuta Creek, Chemung Narrows, Conewango, Great Valley, Ran- 
dolph, Napoli, New Albion, Chemung, Bath, Angelica, Troupsburg, 
Meadville, Pa., Twentymile Creek, Ellington, Olean, Covington, Pa. 

From these localities the following species are recorded for thenum- 
, ber of localities indicated : 

Table XXlia. — Speden listed from same localities with Spirifer di^unctus in 
New York reports. 

CamarotcEchia contracts 10 

Orthothetes chemungensis. _ 3 

Athyris angelica ^ 8 

Prodnctella hirsuta and var . - - - 17 

Spbenotns contractus _ _ . . _ : S 

Thei-e are other species mentioned in the published lists, but from 
each locality the number of species is limited, rarely over 20 and 
generally under 10. The collection.^ show in themselves that the con- 
spicuous species were gathered, or perhaps the fin© specimens only 

oPal»<nitolo«y New York, Vol. IV, IHSI. 
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were selected and recorded, the imperfect ones being left and not 
mentioned in the catalo^es. Nevcrtheleas, the statistics give a slight 
indication of the prominent associates of Spirifer disjuncttis. Among 
the prominent members of the dominant list of the species of the fauna 
it is safe Id say that the following species frequently appear, viz: 

Tablk XXIIb. — CoHspicuoiiK apecipa of the SpMfer di»junftus fauna. 

Spirifer disjnnctus. 
Camarotoecliia contracts. 

Productella — some one of the forma of the Ischrymoea or hirsnta forma and 
markingH. 

OrthotheteB chemnngenMiR. 
AthyriB angelica. 

Among the spirifei s the typical Spirifer (Ddthyris) mesicostalis with 
coarse plications and distinct septum does not appear in the Ithaca 
zone, but is common in the Upper Chemung zone. Spirifer mesi- 
slrialis is common in the lower Ithaca zone; and in the zonedomi- 
nated by the Sjtirifer disjunctiis fauna it is represented by Spirifer 
{Cyrtia) <tltn, or Spirifer marcyi var., but is rarely associated with a 
pure Spirifer dinjuncius fanuule. 

The common Ithaca spirifer is S. pennatusYor. posterus. It is often 
called " menicotsfcdia" but generally has finer plications and is always 
without distinct septum in the Itbaca zone, thue separating it from 
Delthyrifi mesicoslalis of the typical Spirifer dinjunctiis fauna. 

The rhynclionellas {Camaroti£chia) show a definite succession of 
species. The Ithaca zone carries C eximia and stepkani, and occa- 
sionally forms identified as C.confracta; but typical C cofi/rac/a, with 
the small number of plications, is confined to the higher horizon, and 
runs into the forms called C. orbicularis and C. sapplio or C. alU- 
yhenia in the typical higher Chemnng. R. (Pugrm-j-) pitgnus is not 
found associated with the Spirifer di^uncius fauna, but is a species 
of the lower Ithaca zone. 

Among the productoUas the forms called P. lachrymoaa aud its 
varieties do not appear in the faunules till the disjuncius stage is 
reached. They are distinguished by their coarse, lai^, evenly 
rounded gibbous form. Although these are associated with the finely 
hirsute forms and others marked on the surface like P. speciosa, the 
form wliieli is generally identified as P. speciosa is an earlier form. 

The Ithaca form is characteristically Productella speciosa, though 
showing some variation ; the small ronnded spine bases not drawn out 
so as to be oblong, and the low and pinched or narrow l>eak, with more 
or less rounded cardinal angles, are conspicuous distingnishing 
features. 

Although the original specimens named P. speciosa appear to have 
conic from the western part of the State and a locality holding a typi- 
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cal Ohemiing fauna, thfi Ithaca form is charaeteristie and mueh more 
commoQ and has in the later literatures become the type of that 



These remarks will serve to express the present knowledge regard- 
ingthe actaal distinguishing features of the fauna of the typical Che- 
muDg formation. The difficulty found in making the definition more 
accurate comes from the great uncertainty as to the precision with 
which the limits of the fauna have been discriminated. 

In many reported Chemung lists of species uncertainty is presented, 
both as to the identification of Splrifer disjunctvs and as to the exact 
stratigraphical horizon from which the species came. 

The present paper can therefore go no further in precision of defi- 
nition of this fauna; and attention is here directed to the great need 
of more accurate statistics regarding the individual faunules of the 
upper extension of the marine Devonian faunas. These statistics can 
be obtained by local coUectoi's living in regions of outcrops of Che- 
mnng rocks, who will render a service to science by furnishing accu- 
rate lists of the species, with statistics as to the exact locality and 
zone and the relative abundance of the species in each fannnle. 

RECURRENCE OF THE TROPIDOLEPTUS FAUNA IN THE EPOCH 
OF THE SPIRIFER DISJUNCTUS FAUNA. 

Report, of a recurrent Hamilton fauna in the midst of the rocks of 
the Ithaca formation was made in Bulletin No. ;) of the ir. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, p. 15. 

Mention was made also of Tropidoleptus and other Hamilton species 
occurring in Owego at a horizon high up in the Chemung. The full 
importance of these cases was not appreciated at the time of their first 
announcement. Recently the facts have been stated in detail and 
may be restated here: 

We have positive evidence of a colony of the Tropidoleptus fauna within at 
least 50 feet of the typical horisson of the Chemnng formation in rhemaiig 
Coimty, and also in the midst of the Chemung, or Spirifer (hsjiiiietiis. fauna at 
Owego, as I annonnced in 1884." 

These evidences of the Tropidoleptus fauna are so clear that if we were to find 
them in an isolated region, we shonld have no hesitation in calling the forma- 
tion holding them Hamilton, except that a few species of much later age are 
associated with them. 
The typical species of the Tropidoleptus fauna are such as — 
Tropidoleptus carinatus (abnndant). 
Amboccelia nmbonata (abundant). 
Phacops rana (rare, but with several specimens). 

oBnll. U. B.Geol. Burvey No, a,ll»4. p. M; alaoProo. Am. Ahsoc. Adv. Se:l,.Vol, XXXFV.IRWi.p. 
3X6. Tbb iH tliR stAge A'+ of the Tropidolfptns launa. called in that paper Mtddle Doroniau 
fauna A; also p. SOD. 
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It also contains auch characteriatic species as— 

Spirifer marcyi, and probably 8. jfrannloans. 

Cypricardella bellistriata, 

Goniophora hamiltonensis. 

Macrodon hamiltonife. 

Lozonema delphicola. 

Modiomorpba mytiloides. 

The fannnle from Owego, to which I made reference in m; papers of 1884 and 
1886, was so cbaracteriatically Hamiltonian in its species that at that time it was 
difBcnlt to believe that the zone in which it occurred was not out of place. Bnt 
the recent rediscovery of the zone at Waverly by Dr. Kindle , and a comparison of 
the forms, leaves no donbt as to the actnal position of the recurrent Hamilton 
fannole in the midst of the Chemnng formation. The species of this faunnle are 
given in the following list: 

Table XXIII. — Recarrent Tropidoleptaa fauna fr<fm. Cemetery HUl, Omego, 
Tioga County, on side hill above and southeast of the old Erie station, collected 
by H.S. WilliauM ( U. S. Geological Survey station IISO A ) . 

1. Spirifer marcyi var. wa" Hamilton. 

2. Amboccelia umbonata aa Marcellns-Chemnng. 

3. Cypricardella bellistriata aa Hamilton. 

4. Tropidolepttis carinatuB e Hamilton. 

5. Leiopteria bigsbyi e Hamilton. 

6. Phacops rana r Hamilton. 

7. Prodnctella speciosa r Portage-Chemnng-Kinderhook. 

8. Ooleolns acicnla r Gtenesee. 

9. Loxonema delphicola t Hamilton. 

10. Camarotcechia cf. prolifica r Marcellns-Hamilton. 

11. Goniophora hamiltonensis r Hamilton. 
13. Modiomorpba mytiloides t Hamilton. 

13. Spirifer cf . grannlosos rr Hamilton. 

14. Chonetes setigeras rr Marcellus- Waverly. 
Ifi. C. lepidns rr Marcellus-Chemnng. 

16. Macrodon hamiltoniie rr Hamilton, 

17. Lingnla sp. rr 

18. Pterinea sp. rr 

19. Qrammysia sp. rr 

20. PaUeoneilo sp. tt 
31. Avicnlopecten sp. rr 

It will be observed that of the 16 species specifically identified, all bnt 3 are 
Hamilton species. One of the oiceptiona is Produetella speciosa, which has been 
reported from Portage, Chemung, and Kinderhook formations, and the other, 
Coleolns aeicula, is a Genesee species. Eleven of the 16 have not been hitherto 
reported from above the Hamilton formation, while the other 4 range both below 
and above that formation. 

On the principle of specific identification, therefore, this faunule belongs to the 
genuine Tropidoleptus carinatus fauna, of which it contains four of the dominant 
species of the standard list. 
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The species of the Waverly fanna collected and identified by Dr. Kindle are ae 
follows: 

lABlJiXXrV.— Tropidoleptusf aunule as a colony in Chemung formation.Waverly, 
N. Y. (146SB, U.S. Oeotogieal Survey) , identified by E. Ja. Kindle U^^)- 

1. Tropidoleptna carinatos a « Hamilton. 

2. Amboccelia nmbonata a MarcelluB-Chemumg. 

3. Bhipidomella vannzeml c Comiferoaa [Onondaga] -Hamilton. 

4. Spirifer marcyi c Hamilton. 

5. Cypricardella bellistriata c Hamilton. 

6. Productella lachrymosa e Chemnng. 

T. Delthyria meaicoatalis c Ithaca-Chemnng. 

8. CamarottBcliia contrachi r Port^B- Waverly. 

9. Schizophoria cf. tioga rr Portage- Chemung. 

10. Leptodeema matheri rr Chemnng. 

11. Glyptodesma erectnm rr Hamilton. 

12. Pterinopecten ap. rr 

13. P. crenicoetatns rr Chemnng. 

14. Modiomorpha cf. concentrica rr Hamilton. 

15. Cyrtina hamiltonenBis rr Up. Held., Ham., Portage. Chemnng. 
The commonly reported range by formations is given in the oolnmn on the right. 
In tliia faunnle. it will be observed, the abnndant and common formn are. with 

the exception of Productella, chiefly found in the Hamilton formation. 

Nevertheless, the fannnle occnrs in the roubs after the Spirifer dtujunetus fauna 
has occupied, the region in force with its typical development; thus showing that 
in time the two fannas were coexistent in separate areas in their normal bionic 
strength. That is to say, in the areas of their geographic metropolis, each fauna 
maintained its bionic eqnilibrinm as expressed in frequency and dominance of 
species. 

The importance of this case of recurrenceof the Tropidoleptus fauna ia so great 
as to call for every precaution as to its verity. The intrinsic evidence of its 
Chemung horizon was not present in the Ow^o faunnle.* There are no species 
there which might not oc«ur as low as the Ithaca group. But the fannnle col- 
lected at Waverly contains DeUhyrtt mesitiostaHs with a distinctly strong median 
septnm, which is wanting or very slightly developed in the specimens of the 
Ithaca formation: also a single specimen of Schteophoria tioga, nothing like 
which is known in the typical fauna of the Ithaca formation. The Productella 
lanhrymosa is not so strongly of the tme lachrymosa type aa to make it certain 
that it may not be an extreme variation of Produetella spedomx. The leptodesmas 
are so variable that the form L. matheri is not conclusive of post-Ithaca stage. 

In my collections from the Waverly-Chemung cliffs, however, Trop'dol^tus 
wafl discovered above the first appearance of Spirifer disjunctim anS other typical 
membera of the Spirifer disjunctus fauna. These facts are intrinsic evidence, 
therefore, that the combination of species, so much like the typical Tropidoleptue 
earinatus fauna of the Hamilton, is here present in a part of the rock section 
occupied in general by a typical Spirifer di^unctus fauna. 

The fact that the comhination of species is the normal combination seen in the 
undisputed Hamilton formation shows that its equilibrium had not been dis- 
turbed, and therefore that the life history of the fauna of the Hamilton forma- 

aa, abundant; c eommon; r. rare; tt, very rare. 

ASiuce the above was written I liave examined the Owego locality and another Incallty vent 
of Waverly and have proved beydnd controversy that this recnrrent Hamilton fauna occurs not 
only well above Spirifer iliniunciui, but several hundred feet ol»ve the base of the rocks along 
Chemnng Narrows, constituting the typical eipoBnre of theChemung formation of Hall's Report 
of 1848. (Part IV, Geology New York Stale, p. »».).— H. 8. W. 
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tion had not ceased, while the fannas above and below in the cliffa in Chemnng 
NarrowH is eTidence that the geological horizon is that of the typical Chemung 
formation. The lapping of faunas of the same kind seeniB to be eatablished by 
evidence beyond dispute, and correlations must be made with recognition of snch 
a possibility in cases where the direct evidence of the fact may be wanting. 

When we 8tt«mpt to correlate formations with this knowledge before us it is 
evident that the life period of a fanna is not what it appears to be in any partic- 
nlar section. Whenever the BncceBsion is sharply defined by the stopping of one 
fauna and the abrapt beginning of another, in full or decided strength, the evi- 
dence should be interpreted as positive that the bonndary between the two con- 
secutive formations does not make the end of one fauna and the beginning of the 
succeeding one. It is to be interpreted rather as only a well-advanced stage into 
the later one and the vigorous period of persistence of the other. This, inter- 
preted into comparative terms, would result in showing that the two faunas lap 
over each other in time. 

My studies convince me that this is frequently the case in respect to the bound- 
ary lines of our formations. The abrupt transition from one formation t« 
another with a different fauna is convincing evidence that the abruptness of the 
change in fossils is due either to absence of strata (i, e.. an apparent or concealed 
unconformity] or else to migration of the faunas across the area. 

This principle must be recognized in making correlation, if we would reach 
correct interpretation of the facts." 



Accepting Table XXI as an approximately correct list of the domi- 
nant species of the Spirifer disjunctus fauna, as it existed in the 
typical area of its distribution, what relation does the fauna oecurrii^ 
above the Ithacft fauna in the eastern part of the State bear to it? 

In opening the discussion of this question it may be not«d that 
among the 20 dominant species listed in Table XXI (the Spirifer 
disjtinctus fauna), three are reported by Grabau from the Hamilton 
formation of Eighteenmile Creek. These are Amhoc<Tlia uinhonaia, 
ChoneUs Hfdtnlwi, and Pnlisoneilo consirida. The same species, and 
the variety arctistriatus of Orthothetes chemungertsUi are reported from 
the Hamilton fannules of the Cayuga Lake section by Cleland. All 
four of these species are specifically identified by Prosser in the 
Hamilton fannules of eastern New York and Pennsylvania. 

Removing fi-om the list these recurrent species (viz., Amboccdia 
uinbonaia, Orthothetes cherriungensis, C'lionef£.s .scituius, and Palceoneilo 
constri/ittt), as occurring also in the fauna of the Hamilton formation 
below, the remaining 10 will stand as characteristic species as well 
as dominant representatives of the typical fauna of the Chemiiiif;: 
formation. 

In the sections in Chenango and Otsego counties above the Oneonta 
sandstone occasionally a few species occur which have led to classify- 
ing the beds holding them in the Chemung formation. 

In the recent revision of the geological mapping of that part of the 
State the State paleontologist appears to have adopted the Oneonta 
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formation as the fonnational plane of division between the Ithaca 
and Chemung formations. But an examination of the fannas con- 
cerned makes it clear that the classification is more strongly influ- 
enced by the lithological than the paleontoiogical evidence." 

Regarding this point Prosser* says: 

After reviewing the reanlts obtained by different inveetigators of tbia problem 
of the separation of the Cbemung and Portage and the Chemimg and Oneonta 
formations in the central part of sonthem New York, the facts seem to joBtify 
the conclnsion that the Chemung begins with the Orthia impreasa fauna overlying 
the Oneonta formation. The thickness of the formation composing the Chenango 
Valley section, ranging from the base of the Marcellns shale in Sangerfleld Town- 
ship, Oneida Coimty, np into the Chemung, on top of the hUl in Fenton and Kirk- 
wood townships, Broome Connty, to the northeast of Binghamton, is approxi- 
mately as follows: Bsttimating the dip for the northern part of the Chenango 
Valley to be 60 feet to the mile, we would have a thickness of abont 1,500 feet for 
the Marcellus and Hamilton formations. To the east of Smyrna there are per- 
haps 25 feet, representing the Tnlly Hmeetone and Qenesee slate. The Sherburne 
formation is 350 feet, the Ithaca 500 feet or more, and the Oneonta 500 feet thick, 
while for the Chemnng, from Greene to the top of the hill sonth of Port Crane, 
calling the dip 60 feet per mile, there are i,235 feet, which result agrees q^nite well 
with the record of the well drilled at Binghamton. 

Generalized section giving thickness of the Chenango Valley formations. 

Feet. I Feet. 

Chemung 1 ,235 ! Sherburne 250 

Oneonta 550 i Glenesee and Tully - 25 

Ithaca _ 500i ' Hamilton and MarceUus 1,500 (?) 

This solution is a practical one for the particular region. For the 
purpose of mapping the middle eastern part of New York the Oneonta 
sandstones may no doubt be recognized as a formation, and they form 
a convenient separating line for formations. 

When, however, the statement is made that "in the vicinity of 
Greene * * * the Oneonta beds are overlaid by a typical and 
highly developed Chemnng fauna,"'' the necessity for using some other 
term for the name of a fauna than the geographical name of a forma- 
tion becomes apparent, for the fauna in Greene County referred to 
does not represent the Spirifer di^ujidus fauna, which is character- 
istic of the Chemung formation in its typical geographical area. Sta- 
tistics regai-ding the composition of the fauna following the Oneonta 
formation in eastern New York are given by Prosser in two papers,'' 
an examination of which will illustrate this fact. 



n Bee Report of Held work in Chenai^o Connty, by J. M. Ctarke: Thirteenth Ann. Kept. New 
York State QeoiogiBt, I'm. Vol, I. 

bThe elaeBiflcntiou and distribution oC the Hami 
ern New York. Part I, by C. S. Proaaer Piftoontl 
t6S-iaS. 

c Clarke, loc. dt.. p. 557. 

dClBsaiAcation and distribution of the Hamilton and Chemung series of central and eastern 
New York, Part ri, by Charles 8. Prosser: Fifteenth Ana. Bept. New York State Geologist, IfOS, 
pp. SJ-aSS. ClsssiUcation and distribution of the Hamilton and Chemung seriee of oontral and 
eastern New York. Part 11, by Charles S. Prosaer: Seventeenth Ann, Kept. New York Slate 
Geologist, 1699, pp. 67-827. 
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There ai-e 1^9 fauiiules occurring Hbove the horizon of the Oneonta 
formation, whose speeiitc composition is aimlyzed. The faunules are 
from the counties of Chenanjjo, liroome, and Delaware, New York 
State. The sjiecies of the characteristic Chemung fauna reported as 
present in these 2d faunules of this reg;ion are given in Table XXV. 
Tabui XXV. — Spirifer dUjunctua fauna: Characteristic repregentativeK of the 
fauna reported in the ea»tern counties of New York and Pennsylvania. 

1. Spirifer mesistrialifl 6 I 4. Camarotoecbia contracts 1 

3. Productella lajhrymoea 8 5, Spirifer diBJtmctna 1 

3. Deltbyris ineBicostaliB "9 | 

As to the occurrence of Productella lachrymosa, it was also reported 
by Clarke from the Juliand Hill locality in Greene Township, Che- 
nango County.* 

Prosser, referring to the identification of the same species in a 
faunule from the e\treme 80uthwe»t«rn comer of the township (hia 
station XXXVI A 1), says: 

Probablj' some of these Hpecimene ahonld be cf. P. speciiaa of Itbaca, bnt the 
pnetoleB are coarser than in tbie speciee. So identified by Clarke in Thirteenth 
Annual Report, page 54!1. ' 

Dr. Clarke, referring to the Juliand Hill faunule, says: 

Fossils are abundant tbronghont these ahslea and are of typical Cbemnog 
expression.'' 

In no other faunule of the Chenango localities reported by I>r. 
Clarke in the paper cited in this species mentioned, and in none of 
his faunule li»ts are any species of the charact«ristic Chemung list 
reported, not already mentioned in the list above." 

The one r6cor4 of Caviarotaxkia contrada made by Prosser is from 
the Pixley Mill faunule north of Afton. The only identification of 
Spirifer disjunctiis by Prosser is in a faunule (XLII B 5) in the sec- 
tion southwest of Port Crane neai' the top of the hill. This obser- 
vation led him to remark: 

The occurrence of this characteristic Chemung apeciee conclusively proves that 
the rocka near the top of the liigh hUl south of Port Crane are in the Chemung 
formation./ 

In order to test the equivalency of this fauna it will be necessary 
to make a more deliberate examination of its content, and to study 
the bionic values which the several species hold in the general corpo- 
rate fauna as a whole. 

We have the carefully collected statistics of 29 faunules reported 
by Prosser from this so-called Chemung formation of the eastern 
counties. The total number of species positively identified is 65, 

n Three times poaitiTely. 

b The Btrntlgraphlc and fnunol relatlona of the Oneonta sandstones and shales, the Ithaca 
and the Portage gi'onps m central Sov Yorfc, by John M. Clarke: Fifteenth Ann. Kept. State 
Gflologist New York, 18B5. pp. 27-81. 

cFifteentli Ann, Kept. State OBol(«iat New York. p. IK, 

"Thirteenth Ann, Bept, State Qeologiat New York, p, 648, 

'Table XXV, above, 

/Fifteenth Aon, Bept. State Oeologlat New YoA, p. IflO, 
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there are 23 more named with a query, and 31 entries in which only 
generic or more general identification was made. Of this total of 65 
species 27 species are also listed in the faunules of the Hamilton 
formation; they are given in Table XXVI. 



15. Lranilicardirfin fragile. 

16. Cypricardella bellistriata. 
IT. C. complanata. 

18. C. gregaria. 

19. Nncnlites cnneiformis. 

30. N. oblongatns. 

31. Orthia (Schizophoria) impregsa. 
23. O. undnlata. 

23. Patooneilo plana. 

34. P. constricta. ■ 

35. Spirifer grtuinloHnH. 

36. Stropheodouta demissa. 

37. Tropidoleptoa carinatua. 



1. Amboctelia umbonata. 
3. Atrypa reticnlariB. 

3. Camarotcechia congregata. 

4. ChoneteB scitnlna. 

5. C. eetigema. 

6. Coleolufi tennicinctnin. 

7. Cyrtjna hamiltonensiB. 

8. Qrammysia bisnlcata. 

9. Or. circolariB, 

10. O. Bubarcnata. 

11. Leda diversa. 
13. Leiopteria bigHbyi. 

13. Loxonema delphicola. 

14. L. hamiltonise. 
Five of these (Nos. 1, 20, 24, 25, 27) are found in the list of the 12 

most dominant species of the typical Hamilton formation of eastern 
New York (p'si). 

Of this list, 2.Sare also reported from the underlying Ithaca forma-- 
tion- The 5 not listed by Prosser in the Ithaca are — 
GrammyBia circnlaris. I Stropheodouta demissa. 

Loxonema delpMcola. Orthis (Schizophoria) impresaa. 

L. faamiltonue. | 

Both Stropheodouta demissa and Schizophoria impressa are in the 
Ithaca formation of Ithaca. Their omission from the Ithaca formation 
in the eastern counties may be only accidental, but they i^rtainly do 
not furnish means of discrimination between the Ithaca and Chemung 
formations. 

There are also eight species which are not recorded in the Hamilton, 
but are recorded in both the Ithaca and Chemung lists of the same 
region. They are recorded in Table XXVII. 
Table XXVII. — Species in "Chemung" list which arealsuin the Ithaeay but not . 

in file Hamilton formation. 
1. Camarot<ecbla Htephani. 5. Leiorhynchue meaicoHtale. 

3. Cyclonema mnltilara. 6. Delttayris mesicostalis. 
.1. Grammysia elliptica. 7. Spirifer mesistrialia, 

4. Q. nodocostata. 8. S, pennatiis postems. 
Pdke&neilo JUosa might be added lo the above table. It occurs in 

the "Chemung" list and in the Portage, but not in the Ithaca or 
Hamilton lists. 

Two of the species in Table XXVtl — Spirifer mesistrialin and 
DeUhyris mesicostalis — are among the characteristic and dominant 
speciesof the standard Spirifer disjunctus fauna (see Table XXI). So 
far as their evidence bears upon the case, their appearance in the 
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Itbaua formation, which has been demoQStrated to lie below the Che- 
miing in the Ithaca section, " is opposed to the supposition that the 
horizon now under investigation in as high as the typical Chemung 
formation of western New York. 

Finally, there are 25 species which have not been I'ecorded in the 
region below the baso uf what is there called the Chemnng formation. 
These are t»bolate<l in Table XXVIII. 
Tablb XXVni. — Species which occur above the Oneonta formation but not in the 

Ithaca formation of the eastern, counties. 
• 1. BellerophoH mtera _ ... 3 3 15. Onychodnf 



18. Paheoneilo brevis var. quad- 
rangalarie. 

•IT, P. brevis- '■ 

18. Plenrotomaria itya. 

*18. ProdactellalachrymoBa i 

•30. Pagnaz pngntiH 

31. Schizodns gregarins. 
23. S. cbemTutKensis. 

chemniigeiiBis var. qnad- 



2. Caiuarotu«hia uontracta. 

3. Edmondia phUipi. 

4. Ectenodesma birostratimi 

* 5. Gkmiophora subrecta 

6. 0-rammysia (.ommuniH 

7. Holonema rugosa 

8. Leiopteria rafinesqmi 

* 9. Leiorhyncbos globnhfonne 
•10. Leptodeema socialp 

•11. Lyriopecten pnamus 3 i rangularis _ 

*13. L. tricoBtatuB 4 2 34. SphenotnB contractiiB. 

•13. Modiomorpha qnadrula 4 35. Spirifer disjnnctnB. 

14. Mytilarca canuata 

The species staired are mentioned in more than one faunule; those 
not starred were positively identified but a single time in all the 
faunules analyzed. On the right of the starred species are numbers 
indicating, fli-st, the number of positive identifications, then the 
number of doubtful specific identifications. When the number of 
doubtful identifications is large, variation is probably great. 

Only 3 of these -5 species belong to the standard list of dominant 
species of the western Chemung (see Table XXI). These are: 
Spirifer disjanctuB. 
Productella lacbrymosa. 
Camarotuecbia contracta. 

As has already been said, the first and last of these are reported 
but once. On the other hand, the fauna contains Pugnax pugnus, 
which is characteristic of the typical Ithaca fauna, but does not 
belong to the typical Chemung fauna of western New York. 

On the other hand, the following table (Table XXIX) shows a 
prominence of species which in the western New York Devonian are 
characteristic of an earlier stage in faunal development than that of 
tlie Spirifer (Usjujictus fauna. 
Table XXIX. — Dominant species above the Oneonta not confine to the horizon 

of the Chemung formation in western New York. 
Spirifer pennatus posterus. Delthyris mesicoatalis. 

S. mesistrialis. Piignax pugntis'. 

Camarotcechia stepbanl. Cbonetes setigems. . 

Cypricardella gregaria. Camarotocbia eximia. 

Tropidoleptus carinatus. Paleeoneilo conatricta. 

a Bull, U. 8. QeoL Survey No. 3, 1S84, p. 28. 



CHAPTER IV. 
SHIFTIlSfO OF FAUNAS. 



In considering the evidence contained in the tables of statiHtics 
already presented, it is important to note the following points: The 
strata lying above the Oneoiita sandstone and below the Oatskill, in 
the eastern counties of Now York, contain a fauna in which there are 
27 species of the Tropidolefptus carinatus fauna, S of which are among 
its most characteristic 12, and 25 of which are reported from genuine 
Ithaca formation strata. The fauna contains 8 species which are 
found in the underlying Ithaca formation, but have not been recorded 
for the Hamilton of this region; 3 of these are in the list of dominant 
species of the Produci^la spectosa fauna. Finally, there are 25 species 
not recorded from the formations below in the same region, 4 of which 
are among the dominant species of the Spirifer disjunclus fauua, but 
only one of these forms is at all dominant in the eastern fauua under 
investigation. " 

The evidence points clearly to a position intermediate between the 
typical faunas of the Hamilton and Chemung formations. That the 
rocks are younger than the Hamilton formation is sliown both by 
stratigraphical evidence and by the occurrence of species that have 
never been discovered in the Hamilton formation. That they are not 
of the same horizon as the Chemung formation containing the pure 
Spirifer di^unctus fauna is shown by the absence of most of the 
dominant species of that fauna, as well as by the strong representa- 
tives of typical species of the Tropidoleptus cannatua fauna; and 
that they are latei- than the typical Ithaca formation is shown by the 
presence of a few forms not occurring so low as the Ithaca formation 
of the central and western parts of the State. 

The paleontological statistics are thus conclusive in demonstrating 
the intermediate place of the post-Oneonta fauna between the typical 
Ptoductetla speciosa fauna of the Ithaca formation, and the Spirifer. 
disjunctus fauna of the Chemung; but it does not follow that the 
rocks are intermediate, and therefore not represented in either the 
Portage or Chemung formations farthei' west. The exact strati- 
graphical equivalency may be shown by a close study of the particular 
local characteristics of the faunules themselves. 

This temporary phase of the general fauna of the zone following 

"See TftUes XXV to XXIX. 
Bull. 210—03 7 97 
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the Oneonta sandstone was recognized and named in 1886" as tlie 
" Leiorkyjichus globuliformis st&gB of the Middle Devonian fauna." 
The gibbous form of Leiorhyrwhu^, nnder the name Atrypa globuli- 
formis, was noted by Vanuxem as existing in myriads in the "Che- 
mung group" of the third district, "numerous localities abounding 
with it."* 

The close relationship between the species so abundant in the are- 
naceous strata overlying the Oneonta sandstones of Chenango and 
Otsego counties and the common flattened form Lehrhynchus mesi- 
coskde was recognized by Hall.= 

The presence of the species in the Ithaca formation was noted in 
1884,'' also the fact that in the rocks about Ithaca the form called 
Leurrhynchus mesicostale was found in the soft«r argillaceous shales, 
"wliile in the more arenaceous beds the convex forms L. ghbidi- 
forme and L. kellogi appear." The great variability of the specimens 
in anj' handful led to the belief there expressed — 

that the representatiyea of the genua L«i'<wfiyB«ft.a«,fonnd in the Devonian of New 
York at least, offer no better claim to specific distinction than do the varions 
forms of Atrgpa retieularia, althongh the variationa or form and the relative prev- 
alence of certain variationB are valuable and, we believe, sensitive indications 
of changed conditions of environment. 

The association of gibbosity of form with sandy sediments gave 
occasion for expecting the species to appear in the sediments follow- 
ing the Oneonta sandstone in the Chenango Valley, and that this 
species should appear there in plac« of Leiorhynchvs mesicostale 
was looked upon not as indicative of a new species, but as evidence 
of changed conditions of environment modifying varietally the com- 
mon Ithaca form. 

Another fact has been observed in the course of these studies — 
Leiorhynchus occurs very often in the rocks among the firet species of 
braehiopods to appear in running up a section after a barren place in 
the strata. This was interi>reted as an indication that the genus was 
adapted to live in conditions unfavorable to the life of most of the 
braehiopods. It was noticed in the Chenango Valley region that hei- 
orhynchus glohidiforme was among the earlier species to appear 
above the sands and flags (nearly barren of marine invertebrates) 
above the horizon of the Oneonta sandstone. The fact that the spe- 
cies appeared in the Itha<;a formation associated with the characteris- 
tic species of that formation, and was particularly associated with the 
hard sandstone beds, which were distinctly purple in color, led to the 
suspicion that this Leiorhynchus glohvUforme fauna was a represen- 
tative of the ProducteUa spedosa fauna of the Ithaca formation, but 
a little later in age. 

This theory of a shifting of the fauna across central New York fi-om 

aProc. Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci.. Vol. XXXIV. p. 338. 

fc Gteology of Third DtBtrlct of New York, p. Wg, 

' Paleontology New Yort, Vol , IV, p. 3M. 

(iBuH. U. S. Geol. Sorrey No. 3, p. IB, -, , 
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the eaat toward the west during the time of the Bedimeiitatiou of 
the Portage and Ithaca formations of the Caynga Lake meridian 
was suggested by the fact that in the neighborhood of Ithaca, on 
pacing upward from the Genesee shale, there is an increase of 
species of the Tropidolepftis fauna with the withdrawal of the Portage 
species- The shifting was reversed after the center of the Ithaca 
formation was passed, as was shown by the reappearance of the 
species of the Portage formation (in reverse order) on ascending the 
strata, until above the Ithaca formation, with ita dominant marine 
invertebrate fauna, came several hundred feet of sediments quite 
similar to the typical Portage of western New York and holding. the 
CardioUx speciosa fauna. 

This shifting of the fauna first westward and then eastward was 
such as to make the true succession of the faunas take a wedge-shaped 
position in the sediments rather than make a continuous superposi- 
tion of formations in one column. The Oneonta formation pushed 
westward into the midst of the Ithaca formation of Ithaca, and as it 
ceased as a formation, by the withdrawal eastward again of the 
peculiar kind of sedimentation, the Ithaca formation also pushed 
eastward, but the fauna in the latter expressed a later stage of evolu- 
tion in Chenango County than in Tompkins County. 

Taking this view of the case the Oneonta formation is, stratigraph- 
ically, at the same* horizon as the middle of the Ithaca formation of 
the Ithaca section, which is also at the same horizon as the midst of the 
Portage formation of the Genesee Valley section. The fossiliferous 
zone above the Oneonta, in Chenango and Otsego counties, is the strati- 
graphical equivalent of the barren 300 or 400 feet of the Ithaca sec- 
tion and the fossiliferous beds of Caroline, which lie between the 
fossiliferous Ithaca formation with the ProdMcteUa s-pedosa fauna 
and the Chemung formation with the Spirifer disjunctus fauna. 

The geographical shifting of faunas coincidently with the accumu- 
lation of sediments not only is consistent with all the facts which 
have so far come to light, but there is no other theory advanced by 
which the bewildering confusion in the relations of the faunas of this 
region is satisfactorily accounted for. 

The place of the Oneonta sedimentation is recognized in the sand- 
stones and flags in the mid'st of the Ithaca formation, and the Oneonta, 
by its becoming thicker and more strongly marked on passing east- 
ward in Chenango and Otsego counties, is seen to have its origin from 
that direction. 

The black shales of the Genesee and the following fine mud shales 
of the Portage of western New York containing the Cardiola fauna 
{Glyptocardia speciosa) thin out eastward; but the proposition that 
they occupy the place of the Portage and Ithaca formations of the 
central part of the State, in which is a fauna rich in species of the 
TropidoUptus fauna, is proved by the statistics collected by Messrs. 
Pyosger ^pd Clftrke. 
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The difficulty found iu disctiBsing this problem has been due in 
large measure to the lack iu common usage of any way to deal with 
the fauna independently of the name and classifieatiou of the 
geological /ormaiiora to whith it is said to belong. 

In the present case, in order to treat of the subject in hand with 
the nomenclature already in use, it is uecessai'y to say that the rocks 
and their fossils appearing in the section of Chenango and adjacent 
counties, above the Oneonta sandstone, are either Ithaca, Oneonta, or 
Chemung. There seems to be no other way of designating them; the 
use of the word transition is only an avoidance of decision. But if one 
speak of the formation as Chemung, the necessity arises of assuming 
the fauna to be equivalent to some part of the fauna of the Chemung 
formation where tj'pically exhibited. This, as has been shown, is not 
correct, if by the " typical exhibition " be meant a case in which the sep- 
aration between the Ithaca and Chemung faunas is sharply defined. 
If a case be taken in which the mingling of the two faunas is evident, 
it is not properly a typical exhibition. But in the list of species from 
these rocks in Greene Township, Chenango County, there is an undis- 
puted mingling of a large number of species of the standard Tropi- 
dolephis fauna with a considerable number of species of the standard 
Spirifer disjunctus fauna, and a still larger number of species whose 
most central stratigraphicat position is in the standard Ithaca for- 
mation. 

If now we are to deal with the formations as such, the evident* 
seems to be very strong for the opinion that the pai-t of the actual col- 
umn of the Genesee section of western New York, called the Portage 
formation in the reports, when followed strati graphically eastward is 
represented not only by the Oneonta formation of Otsego and adja- 
cent counties in the eastern part of the State, but by the fossillfer- 
ous beds lower down, and by some, at least, of the fossiliferous beds 
following the Oneonta. 

Even if we were to suppose, with Dr. Clarke, that the Oneonta sand- 
stone is the formational equivalent of the "Portage sandstone,"" 
this does not dispose of the essential problem; because the equiva- 
lency does not include likeness of species in the two formations. 

The fauna in the beds below the Oneouta sandstone is more diverse 
from the fauna immediately preceding the Portage sandstone of west- 
ern New York than it is from the fauna preceding the Genesee shale 
of the same column. The fauna following it is also less like the fauna 
following the Portage sandstone than it is like the fauna of the Ithaca 
formation, which is known to be stratigraphieally below it. If the 
formational equivalency were in fact as Clarke supposed it to be, the 
term equivalency would not cari-y with it the meaning that the bods 
were deposited at the same epoch of geological time. * 

The actual tracing of the beds step by step across from Otsego to 
Allegany County would settle the question as to time equivalency, 

' ThlrtMDtii Ann. Bept. 8t«W OeolosM Kew Yorlc, leK. p. SST. i See p. IIT. 
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but SO far as such work has already been carried the evidence is all 
against the supposition that the sandstone of the Otsego sertion would 
l>e a sandstone in tKe Allegany County section. This is borne out 
in the special case of the Oneonta, which is lost as a red sandstone 
mass before reaching Tompkins County. 

We are therefore forced, by the evidence before us, to conclude 
that liihologiccd characters, which constitvie the basw of discriminaiion 
of the geological formations as units, not only can not be relied upon to 
discriminate time equivalency, but uniformity oflUhologicol cfmstiiu- 
tion must be regarded, in some cases at least, as positive evidence ofnon- 
equivaleney in time. This rule is applicable whenever the formation 
is traced at right angles to the original shore line along which the 
sediments were deposited. The exception to the working of the rule 
is in those cases where the formation is traced in a line parallel to the 
original shore line. In such a case sedimentation may have been 
approximately uniform for long distances. 

It is necessary, therefore, not only to use the fossils as an aid to 
stratigraphy in determining equivalency, but the fossil evidence must 
be so separated from inferences drawn from formation names that its 
real value in time discrimination can be independently estimated. 

To make such separation of the two sources of evidence of time 
relntions (viz: formations and faunas), it is necessary to deal with the 
fauna independently of its particular place in any geological column 
of formations. So considered the fauna is an aggregate of organisms 
combined in such number of genera, species, and individnals as to 
express the bionic values of each in their relations to the total corpo- 
rate fauna of each epoch of time for the area covered. 

The presence of a few species which are common in the typical 
series of rocks called the Hamilton formation (as currently defined by 
geologists) is not evidence of contemporaneity of formation for the 
rocks containing them in some other region. In fact, we have shown 
that the 12 most dominant and characteristic species of the formation 
actually do all occur in the Ithaca formation, which, at Ithaca, is 
separated from the Hamilton formation by two well-defined geological 
formations (the Tully limestone and the Genesee shale) and by still 
another series of rocks with a distinct fauna (the "lower Portage" 
so-called, with the Spirifer Icevis fauna) — in all about 400 feet 
of strata. Nor does the mingling of species of one fauna with those 
of another invalidate the value of the faunas as time indicators. 

Again, in order to use the fauna as a time indicator, the changes in 
the fanna coincident with passage of time must be observed and noted. 
The study of the details of these Devonian faunas, as has been already 
Htated, brought out the fact that a fauna may retain for a consider- 
able thickness of sediments its integrity as a general fauna— -viz, 
its corporate integrity. Illustrations are given in Grabau's and 
Cleland's analyses of the successive faunules of the Hamilton for- 
mation. In such range of a fauna through hundreds of feet of 
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sediments the corporate integrity of the fauna is ascertaioet] by 
observing the continuance of dominance of the dominant species. 

It was found that at any particular stt^e of the fauna certain species 
were dominant, as indicated by their abundance in the particular 
faunule. The relative abundance of the species gave a means of 
estimating the particular adjustment of the species to one another 
at the particular time and in the particular environment of the 
faunule. The temporal equilibrium was not found to be preserved 
for much thickness of strata, nor, when studied geographically, for 
much distance of distribution; soch a faunule-with its exact combi- 
nation and proportion is both temporary and local, and constitutes 
the type of a single faunal unit— i. e., a monobion, and its time limit 
is the hemera. 

Slight change of conditions, not sufficient to effect permanent 
change in the specific characters of the species, either coincident with 
passage of time or with change of position, may disturb the equilib- 
rium, and the effect of the change is exhibited primarily in the differ- 
ent relations of abundance or rarity of the constituent species. 

The difference in these respects observed upon comparing the suc- 
cessive faunules is found to consist in a change in their relative 
dominance as constituent species, and rarely in the entire absence of 
any of the more common species, when imperfection of the collection 
is fairly taken into account. Certainly the facts indicate that there 
was no extinction of the species, for they came in ^ain at successive 
places higher up in the column of strata. 

To a^ertain, then, the real character of the fauna as a corporate 
whole, in terms of species, it is necessary to ascertain wliat species 
■ are sulBciently dominant to overcome the lesser changes of conditions, 
and to hold their preeminence, continuously, coincident with succes- 
sion of faunules as recorded in the geological column of a single sec- 
tion, and coincident with changes of conditions as indicated by the 
faunules t^aken from separate geographical localities. 

The species which appear most frequently in sample faunules, rep- 
resenting geological succession and geographical distribution, may 
hence be regarded as the most characteristic representatives of the 
fauna for the total period of time during which it has preserved its 
faunal integrity and over the region in which it was normally 
adjusted to live. The presence of any large number of such domi- 
nant species of a fauna may be safely regarded as indicative of the 
epoch in which the fauna was dominant, and which may be appro- 
priately designated as the epoch of that fauna. 

This would be a reasonable conclusion even in ease species of a 
fauna which in general succeeds it were present and associated with 
it in force. The argument for this conclusion is that the fauna can 
not be regarded as having ceased its existence as a fauna, so long 
as in a single faunule, anywhere, the species which have all along 
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pi-oved their dominance in the fauna are not replaced by other 
species. 

Upon reading on this basis the time value of the Leiorhynchus 
globvlifarme fannule of Chenango County, we are able to say, from 
the study of the faunas, that the dominance of the Trapidoleptus 
fauna is already passed, althongh 37 of its species are present. The 
epoch of the ProdticteRa speciosa fauna of the Ithaca formation is 
also far advanced, but the Spirifer diyunctxis stage has not been 
reached in force, as only a slight representation of its species is seen. 
The dominant species are those of the ProducteUa speciosa fauna of 
the Ithaca formation. 

So long as th« majority of the species, including a majority of the 
dominant species, belong to the faunas characteristic of the Hamilton 
and Ithaca formations, the evidence is strong for its contemporaneity 
with some part of the Portage formation of the Genesee River section. 

The mingling of species of two a<ljacent faunas by slight and 
repeated shiftings is well illustrated in a paper by Dr. J. M. Clarke." 
He has shown how the species of the "Portage (Ithaca) fauna" are 
mingled with the species of the " Portage (Naples) fauna," as he calls 
them, in central New York.* In this paper is brought out the evi- 
dence of the great difference in composition between the fauna of 
western New York in the Portage rocks and the faunas occupying the 
same horizon in central New York. The method of accounting for 
the presence of both faunas in the same section is that advocated in 
this paper. Dr, Clarke speaks of the fauna of the western extension 
of the Portage group as an "exotic fauna," and describes the faunae 
of the central and eastern sections as "indigenous." Confirmation of 
the interpretation given in the present discussion appears in the state- 
ment that the Ithaca group fauna is a modified Hamilton fauna, with 
the following : "It contains a more abundant representation of unmod- 
ified Hamilton species in the meridional section along the Chenango 
River." If we had passed the time in which the "Hamilton," i. e., 
Jh-opidoleptus carinatus, fauna was living in its integrity the species 
would show modification. The greater abundance of these "unmodi- 
fied " species in the eastern outcrops points to the metropolis of this 
fauna, in which the fauna itself has maintained its bionic integrity. 
Although outside, only a hundred miles westward, a new fauna, exotic 
in origin, has occupied this ground with partial replacement there of 
the indigenous species of the region. 

PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN SHIFTING OF GBOLOQICAL FAUNAS. 

This brings us to a coosideration of the fundamental principles 
involved in the shifting of faunas, announced in 1883, the outlines of 
which were further set forth in 1892 in the vice-presidential address 

<i The Btrattgrsiphio and faansJ relations of thi 
the Portage groups In central New York: Fit 
iaB7, pp. 31-81. 

'■nrid.: Bse p. 68, etc., for the lists, *nd fig. ft, p 
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before Section K of the American Aaeoclation for the Advancement of 
Science. 

In a paper read before the American Association in August, 1885, 
the fact of shifting of fannas was illustrated by a chart based on the 
detailed examination of the faunules of ten sections cutting across 
the strata of the Devonian, extending from Cuyahoga Connty, Ohio, 
eastward to Unadilla, in Otsego County, New York. A brief report 
of the paper was piibltshed in the proceedings, and the formulated 
expression of the law was given in the following words: 

The actual order of fannas met with in a vertical section is not necesBatily 
eipreasire of biologic sequence, but Hignifies the sequence of the occupants of that 
particular area. 

The change in the Bpecies from one stratnm to the next may express the shift- 
ing for miles of the actnal inhabitants, and if the change, within a few feet of 
strata, ia to an entirely distinct group of species, the evidence should be taken as 
pointing to a considerable shifting of conditions of the bottom. If in such caee 
each fauna is kept distinct, the means of tracing the geographic diatribution and 
modification are at hand. If mingled, then the collection, though made at the 
same locality, will only confuse. Two such faunas meetatOwego, Tioga County, 
in distinct strata, but in rocks which are of similar lithologic character; one is a 
remnant of b prevailing western fauna, the other is an eaatem and late stafte of a 

It was there shown how, by the shifting of faunas and formations, 
the lower part of the Catskill formation of the Hudson River section 
was actually equivalent to the Oneonta formation of the Delaware 
County section, to the Itlia<!a formation of the Cayuga Lake section, 
and to the Portage formation of the Genesee River section. 

From the established fact that the Catskill {a formation discrimi- 
nated on a lithological basis) did not occupy the same horizon, when 
the horizons were determined on a palcontological basis in sections 
not over 50 miles apart, it was argued that there is neeii of differ- 
entiating by nomenclature the vertical divisions discriminated by 
fossils from the lithological divisions called foi'uiations. 

The same subject was further elaborated in a discussion before the 
Geological Society at Boston in 1893, the immediate topic then under 
examination being the place of the Catskill formation in the geological 
time scale. In that discussion I proposed the use of dual nomencla- 
ture in geological claasiflcation, and again showed how the shifting 
of faunas from place to place necessitates their appearance at different 
horizons in separate sections, using horizon in the sense of synchrony 
in time. By this interpretation of the facts the Catskill formation 
was shown to occupy in eastern New York the actual horizon of the 
Oneonta of Delaware County, of the Ithaca formation of the Cayuga 
Lake section, and of the Portage of the Genesee River section. 

The lack of statistics for the discussion of migration of fannas was 
greatly felt in all those early studies of the subject. 

The deep interest taken in the question by numerous investigators 
has been shown by the many papers which have been published since 
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tben, giving the much needed statistics. With these statistics in 
hand it is possible now to express more clearly the laws involved in 
this shifting of the corporate faunas, as wholes, and their coincideDt 
modification. 

BIOLOalCAL CONSEQUENCES OF 8HIFTINQ OP FAUNAS. 

The principles assumed to account for the chauge in the character 
of faunas are of two kinds, viz., (i) the geographical shifting of the 
faunas, and (ii) the evolution of organisms independent of change of 
environment. Only so long as the conditions of Ji marine basin 
remain constant, or differ so slightly and so slowly that the faunas 
living under them can preserve their integrity as a whole and pre- 
serve that balance of adjustment to each other which may be called 
biological equilibrium — only so long as these conditions remain can 
the fauna be supposed to retain its integrity as a fauna. This state 
of things is represented in many geological formations for a great 
period of time. Throughout strata of limestone, in some places 
reaching 1,000 feet or more in thickness, this integrity of the fauna is 
preserved. It is to be interpreted as due in some measure to the 
conditions of environment remaining constant, whether evolution 
takes place under such conditions or not. Attention is called in the 
present statement to the fact that the fauna as a whole does maintain 
a relative integrity, which permits the assumption of at least very 
slight evolution of the types. Some of the species may drop out, and 
occasionally a few new ones may come in during the course of this 
life period — if we might so call it. — of the fauna. At the same time the 
variations, pure and simple, which are observed are very slight, and 
not to be compared with the differences which are often noted on 
passing aei-oss a very limited distance of sediments where the con- 
ditions have changed and the fauna is broken up. It is not neeessaiy 
to assume that a very great length of time has intervened between the 
embedding of the old and the appearance of the new fauna as we 
follow upwai-d a stratigraphical section. Throughout the geological 
column many cases are known where one fauna is immediately fol- 
lowed by another, without greater break of sedimentation than the 
passage between two strata and with perfect parallelism of the con- 
tiguous strata, yet the species aie almost completely changed. The 
species of the same genera are often found to be quite different. 

The student of paleontology is not required to assume that in such 
cases the second fauna has been evolved directly from the species 
which underlie it in the strata below. The more natural assumption, 
and the one which is borne out by further investigations in other 
regions, is that the new fauna has come to be deposited in tlie second 
series of beds lying above the first fauna by the shifting of the faunas 
uiK)n the ocean bottom itself. A migration from some other region 
into the region where it is recorded is made by the species. This 
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pn)|H>8ition requires iiB to assume that our second fauna lived con- 
tem[>oraneously with the one immediately underlying it, but in some 
other region Heparate from the one in which it in recorded Examples 
of HHch shifting of faunas have occasionally been met with in the 
investigations of deep seas. Professor Verrill," in his stndies of the 
fannas of the Atlantic edge of the New England shores, has pointed 
out a remarkable case of this kind. About SO miles off Woods Hole 
one season a unique fauna appeared — the tile-fish faana — with a new 
and abundant set of species, a great proportion of them new and 
representing altogether a new fauna. This fauna afterwards was 
lost sight of, and the dredgers found no traces of it in the region 
where it was first found. The explanation of the sudden appear- 
ance of such a fauna is that the shifting of currents, or some other 
movements of conditions in the ocean, led to the temporary migration 
of the fauna over the banks it occupied, and to its later retreat and 
resumption of its old conditions. 

The tile-fish fauna may belong to the deeper seas under the Gulf 
Stream, or it may be connected with other currents that at present 
we are unfamiliar with. However, this immigration may be taken as 
an example of what has unmistakably taken place over and over 
^ain in the sea basins whose life records are preserved in the fossils 
of our stratified i-oeks. Of course the modification of species in 
the course of time would affeot such species as lived in a continuous 
series of reproductions for millions of years; such modifications, 
however, might be spoken of as purely evolutional. Paleontology 
gives us evidence of such modifications of a general kind in the 
character of the species of a genus coincident with the passage of 
time; i. e., a young stage, a vigorous middle stage of the life history, 
and a final decadent stAge of the life of the genus. Facts of this 
kind may Im! gathere<l fi'om the study of faunas which have preserved 
their integrity through a great thickness of sediments in a single 
basin ; but the conditions more Important to the paleontologist, and 
more necessary to be observed in making correlations, are those 
directly coincident with the movement of faunas from place to place; 
i. e., the shifting of faunas. This shifting of faunae is well illus- 
trated in the history of the latter part of the Paleozoic formations in 
the central basin of North America. The general proposition assumed 
to explain such shifting of the geographical position of faunas and 
their containing formations, as we follow them successively through 
a geological section. Is as follows: 

It is assumed, first, that the evolutional proce^ of change is geolog- 
ically very slow in its effects ; that so long as the same conditions pre- 
vail with sufficient exactness to prevent the disturbance of the biolog- 
ical equilibrium of a fauna, so long the individual species will retain 
their distinctive characters and relative abundance in a general fauna. 

aAm. Jour. Set., M seriea. Vol. XXIV, p. 3fi8. 
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On the otlier hand, it is assnmed that changes of conditions of environ- 
ment, which may have heen very alight but which necessitate ii shift- 
iDg or migration of the faunas, may produce some and even consider- 
able changes in a short time in the faunas concerned. The changes 
may be produced in the following ways; If the forced migration be 
sudden, the ability of the different species to migrate will, in the first 
place, be very unequal; some species can migrate and some can not; 
some can migrate easily and others with difBculty, and the sudden 
necessity of migrating, as a fauna^ must necessarily break up what I 
have called the biohgical equUibriwm of the fauna. In every shift 
some species will be forced to drop out, because they can not migrate or 
because they can not adjust themselves to the new conditions. If such 
a dropping out of species from the faunas takes place, there results at 
once a new condition of affairs in the faunal life. Competition is dif- 
ferent; the means of liveliho<Ml have changed; the necessity of new 
habits of life is forced upon the remaining species. In the process of 
adjustment of one to another, irrespective of the changing conditions, 
we may suppose that the species which remain in the fauna will, some 
of them, be reduced in rank and some of them inereaH«d, which will 
be indicated by change in abundance or rarity. The increased or 
decreased abundance of species in the fauna is one of the evidences 
of this shifting process. Where a species is abundant, I have fre- 
quently observed that variability also is increased. 

Relatively speaking, the variability is almost in proportion to the 
vigor and abundance of reproduction of the individuals. Here at 
once we sec a means of rapid evolution. If a species varies and the 
variation is augmented by favorable conditions of livelihood, the 
change from one environment to another necessitates the modification 
of some of the species almost immediately, and the variability of the 
fauna will be strongly expressed when migration of the species takes 
place. The adjustment of the fauna to its changed conditions is a 
matter of slower accomplishment, but it may be supposed that migra- 
tion from one region to another will result iu more or less modifica- 
tion and readjustment of the proportionate fertility and abundance of 
the species, unless the change of environmental conditions be so slow 
as to enable the whole fauna to move its center of distribution with- 
out disturbance of its bionic equilibrium. Such cases would be rare 
and the distances not great. 

The investigations of Grabau and Cleland, already referred to, illus- 
trate this principle. The study of the Cayuga Lake section was made 
for the purpose of furnishing a minute comparison with the Eighteen- 
mile Creek section, as well as, to determine the exact composition of 
the temporary combination of species found in each stratum. The 
result was very clear. The general fauna was found to be very much 
alike from the bottom of the Hamilton up to its top iu both sections. 
The difference between the several zones was constantly fluctuating, 
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and the Aucliiationn are not expressed so mnch by an in< 
new species or li disappearance of HOme of the old species entirely 
from the fanna, bnt the differences between the temporary fattnaleR 
of each successiTe zone are foand to consist chiefly in relative abun- 
dance of specimens and in relative size of those which do appear in 
the faunnles. 

Other cases have been investigated, and from their study I conclude 
that the ordinary changes which take place in the life inhabitants of 
the seas on passing from one stratom to the next are chiefly differ- 
ences in abundance and vigor of the several species. When it is 
found, on passing from one zone in a section upward to the next, that 
the genera cliange with each new set of species the inference is at 
once that the change is due to migration. When, therefore, accord- 
ing to the above interpretation, it is observed that the faunas occu- 
pying the formations of the geological scale are not the same in two 
neighboring regions, the interpretation may be one of two: Either we 
have a succession of several faunas which may be contemporaneous, 
but represent different conditions of environment at the same time, 
or we have the modification of a single fauna into numerous local 
faunules — local and temporary — as it has been forced to migrate. 
Interpreting Paleozoic history on this basis, it becomes necessary to 
assume that the faunas must be distinguished geographically as well 
as vertically. 



If we trace the sediments of the Devonian for several hundred miles 
in one direction, from the west in Ohio eastward across the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania to their eastern limits, a remarkable 
series of changes is observed in the character of the sediments as a 
whole, which is interpretable by this study of the faunas contained in 
them. The facts developed by the minute analysis of the Devonian 
faunas already presented show that formational equivalency is not in 
accordance with faunal equivalency forthe different parts of the region 
examined. In other words, if we attempt to trace a common geolog- 
ical horizon across the country by means of the evidence of forma- 
tional uniformity, we will reach a different conclusion as to equivalent 
formations than if the means of determination be the evidence of 
fauual integrity. 

This fact may be expressed in the case of the Catskill sedimenta- 
tion by saying that the Catskill formation occupies a lower place in 
the geological column in eastern New York and Pennsylvania than it 
does a hundred miles to the northwest. In this statement higher and 
lower are terms the estimation of which is based upon evidence of 
place of marine faunas in the rocks. 

The case of the Oneontji sandstone and its place in the midst of the 
faunas, described in detail on previous pages of this rejxtrt, is another 
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vivid illnstration of the fact. As a formation the Oneonta is a well- 
defined body of rock in Otsego County, New York, occupying a defi- 
nite place in the geological column of the Devonian. 

The evidence we have been examining, however, leads to the belief 
that the particular part of the geological column which was being 
formed in eastern Ohioat the time of the deposition of the Oneonta 
formation in eastiern Kew York is not a sandstone but a soft sand 
shale called the Ohio shale. If we follow these Ohio shales eastward 
we find that they become coarser, and when we reach the Genesee 
Valley the sediments are still fine shales with some sandstones, laid 
down in even-bedded, sometimes flaggy, layers, with few fossils, and 
the fossils belong to a fauna quite different from that of either the 
Hamilton below or the Chemung above. The rocks here are known as 
the Portage formation. Following the rocks occupying the same geo- 
logical horizon still eastward, by the time we reach the meridian of 
Cayuga Lake and Ithaca the same part of the column is represented 
by ai^llaceous and sandy shales alternating for several hundred feet. 
Many of the layers are rich in fossils and contain species of both the 
lower Hamilton and the higher Chemung formations, together with 
certain peculiar and characteristic species which have come in from 
elsewhere or have been evolved from the faunas prevailing at the 
lower horizons. In the midst of these sediments there are beds of 
flagstones and, locally, of massive sandstones. In this region the 
rocks are known as the Ithaca group or formation. Following the 
sections still eastward as far as Chenango Valley, the flagstone quar- 
ries of Norwich, Oxford, and Greene townships are found occupying 
the place of the more fossiliferous Ithaca zones farther west. 

Still farther eaat, the Oneonta sandstones, including red sandstones 
and even conglomerates, with fish remains and some plants, but hold- 
ing very slight traces of any marine fauna, occur in considerable, 
thickness. From the evidence at present in sight I conclude that this 
series of sandstones is continued eastward without interruption and 
is probably a portion only of what is called the Catskill formation of 
the Catskill mountain region. Theoretically this is assumed to be 
the fact. 

If now we analyze the distribution of these sediments, which are 
supposed to have been laid down during the same epoch of time, we 
find that four distinguishable classes of sediments may be recognized 
as in process of deposit at different areas of the bottom at the same 
time. These may be spoken of as (a) the black shale, (b) the rela- 
tively barren Portage shale, (c) the fossiliferous ai^ltaceous shales, 
and (d) the I'ed sandstones. 

BLACK SHALE SEDIMENTS. 

The Ohio shales are a continuation upward of what is called the 
black Genesee shale in other regions, and consist of a series of fine- 
grained somewhat arenaceous sediments which have the peculiarity 
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of twiiig made up of very thin and even laminae and are very uniform 
for a thicknesH of several hundred feet. Where they are found in 
the black stage, this uniformity in the size of the grains, the evenness 
of the surfaces of lamination, and the uniformity of the sediments 
from top to bottom are striking characteristics. Fanually they are 
diHtinguished by a marine fauna containing a few, generally minute, 
invertebrates, many traces of plants, and often the spore cases of 
rhizocarps, together with the bones of lai^e fish, distributed irregu- 
larly among the sediments. These peculiarities indioate quiet condi- 
tions of sedimentation — conditions not enough disturbed by currents 
or even wave action to affect the smoothness of the sediments on the 
bottom — and show that the sources of the sediments were at a con- 
siderable distance. The indications also point strongly to some kind 
of Sargasso sea, as suggested by Newberry; and it is possible that 
this coating of the surface of the sea by a living vegetation may 
account both for the black character of the sediments and for the 
absence of any considerable marine population. 

PORTAGE FORMATION SEDIMENTS. 

The second group of sediments still shows a sparsity of invertebrate 
life, but exhibits alternations of sediments ranging from the fine, 
evenly laminated layers of the black shale to the coarser arenaceous 
shales and 8andst>ones, with occasional indications of shore action in 
the form of ripple marks, worm tracks, and pebbleu. This set of 
sediments is well represented in the typical Portage formation of 
west-central New York. 

^OSSILIFERUUS 8HALY SEDIMENTS OP ITHACA GROUP. 

A third class of sediments is found to be typical of the sections 
south of Cayuga Lake, in the formations described by me," whose 
fauna is more fully elaborated in Mr. Kindle's paper on The Faunas 
of the Ithaca Group. These are composed of alternating sediments 
of sands and shales, richly f ossiliferous, much more roughly deposited, 
and rarely showing the peculiar, evenly laminated character of tie 
typical Genesee seen in the lighter-colored shales of the Portage of 
the Genesee Valley, and in the Erie shale of Ohio. 

RED SANDSTONE SEDIMENTS. 

The fourth set of sediments is found in the East, and is represented 
by the Oneonta sandstones and the flagstones — purple and red — which 
reach as far west as the Chenango Valley, and traces of which 
appear in the midst of the Ithaca group of the Cayuga Lake meridian. 
These more eastern sediments are generally tinged with red. Phey 
are often coarse-grained with interspersed pebbles, aud sometimes 
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have layers of clearly defined conglomerate. They rarely contain 
any purely marine life, except lingulas. The brganisme they do 
contain are generally fish and a few large lamellibranchs (Amnigenia) 
which possibly were fresh-water mollusks, and may have occupied a 
place similar to the unios of the present time. Plant remains of 
unmistakable land origin are frequently found in the sediments. 

Thus in this fourth class of sediments the indications of nearness 
of shore are very clear, not only in the nature of the sediments them- 
selves, but in the organic remains buried in them. Bearing in mind 
this fourfold classification of the sediments, geographically arranged, 
it may be assumed that the relationship they bear to each other is in 
general coincident with distance from a shore outside of which they 
were laid down. The fourth represents the dept^its nearest the shore ; 
the third the zone of littoral sediments, rich in organic marine life. 
Going still farther outward from the shore line the more or less bar- 
ren sedimentation is found beyond the zone of the littoral fossils, but 
still near enough to the surface to be influenced by wave action and 
by local and temporary disturbance of the currents and- supply of 
sediments; still beyond this are the sediments of the first diss, above 
enumerated, which are beyond the reach of movements of currents, 
or oscillation of supply and distribution of the sediments derived 
from the shore. 

We have here, then, a set of formations which are associated with 
different faunal populations, and, although they may be supposed to 
be synchronously dejiosited, the several formations, discriminated for 
particular regions where each one is typically expressed, possess 
almost nothing in common. The stratigraphical, the lithological, and 
the paleontologieal characters are distinct for each one of the four 
classes of formations. 

The relation which these four classes of sediments bear to one 
another, and the way in which they stand related in the stratigraphical 
succession of a single section, lead one to the hypothesis that they 
represent approximateljrelativedistances from the original shore line. 
With this as a working hypothesis, it is evident that a shifting 
which might be observed in one of the zones of sedimentation should 
be recognized by a corresponding shifting, in the same direction, of 
the other zones of sedimente. 

When it is observed that the Tropidoleptus fauna stops in the sec- 
tions of western New York with the deposit of the Genesee shale, 
while in ea^ttem New York the dominant species of the fauna con- 
tinue on for several hundred feet of strata above the horizon of the 
Genesee shale, the inference is ju8tifie<J that not only has the Tropi- 
doleptus fauna shifted eastward, but that the Genesee shale of the 
western New York section shifted eastwai-d to cut it off, and that a 
place may be evident in the eastern extension of the Genesee sedi- 
mentation corresponding to the Portage phase of sedimentation. 

- . - , - - - .Ic 
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TfaiB phiute may be recognized ia the Sherburne formation of Cfae- 
nango OouDty." In the same way the Portage of western New York 
should, OQ thiB hypothesis, be represented by a black shale laid down 
farther west, such as the Ohio shale, and to the east it actually blends 
into the Ithaca and then into the Oneonta, in accordance with the 
theory. Still higher in the series the CatskiU formation of the east- 
em part of New York is at the same horizon as the fossiliferous 
Chemung of the central part of the State and the Erie shale of the 
sections of western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Thus the shifting of faunas furnishes a key by which the chrono- 
logical relations of the formations which hold the fossils may be deter- 
mined with a degree of accuracy not possible on any other basis, and 
reduces to order factM which on the ordinary interpretation are not 
only without apparent order but seem, at least, to be unrelated to 
each other. 

The sequence of the faunas themselves, in each section, furnishes 
a clue to the direction in which the shifting has moved. If, for 
instance, the passage upward is from richly fossiliferous shales into 
black, nearly barren, even-bedded shale, the locality where the sedi- 
ments occur was sinking, and the shore line was becoming more dis- 
tant; and, on the assumption that at the time the general shore lines 
' were to the east and north of central New York, the inference is that 
the pushing in of the black Genesee shale over the Hamilton was from 
the southwest. AH the facts bear out thit* conclusion. 

Again, if the succession of beds is from fossiliferous shales into 
red, flaggy, and coarse sandstones, the interpretation is that the region 
was rising. In central New York rising would cause the shore lines to 
encroach upon the sea advancing toward the west. This is the fact 
in the case of the Oneonta sandstone; and all the facts bear out this 
interpretation. 

FAUNAL SHIFTING AND CORRELATION. 

Thus a minute study of the faunules in their relation to the sedi- 
ments and their distribution and succession furnish a means of cor- 
relation far better than continiiity of like sediments, a safe method 
when the transgression is parallel to shore lines but fallacious when 
the formation is traced at right angles to the shore line of origin of 
the sediments. It is a surer method-of correlation than reliance upon 
identity of fossils alone, for we have ascertained that a prevalent 
fauna retains a general integrity of its specific composition for a time 
of great length, measured by the sedimentation of many hundred 
feet of ordinary shale and sandstone I'ocks, and through a thickness 
of limestones which may reach several hundred feet. 

The relation of limestones to the other classes of sediments has not 
been indicated in the above analysis. It is more diflicult to determine 

" See section at " Nigger Hollow," PrWBW, p. 181, XIX C t. 
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the precise relation of limestone sediments to the shores, for there are 
no terrigenous materials in the sediments. The limestone, when pure, 
does not necessarily indicate gi-eat distance from land erosion, and it 
may not indicate distance fi-om actual shore. 

In the discussion of the Cvboides zone and its fauna" I adopted, 
as a working hj-pothesia, the view that limestone sedimentation con- 
stitutes a iifth class lying beyond the black shale end of the series. 
I think, in general, this is borne out by the facts; still it must be 
observed that limestones forjn near coasts, and, under favorable 
conditions, in water not deep. 

Where limestones continue to form for long periods, during which 
some oscillation is evident, the associated fragmental material is fine 
grained, and the passage from limestone into terrigenous deposits is 
generally, if not always, through flne-grained sediments to coarse; 
often black shales are among the transition beds. As a working 
hypothesis it would appear «till to be safe to regard limestones as at 
least in the same class with black shales on a basis of relative distance 
from shore, and as a means of determining the direction of the shift- 
ing of the faunas. 

This particular order of distribution of the conditions of sedimen- 
tation in relation to distance from shore line may require modilication 

♦he facts are more thoroughly elaborated, but that the several con- 
■"leons faunas associated with distinct types of sedimentation 
ii„ .ted together laterally seems to be established beyond ques- 

tion. The following facts seem to favor this view: 

(1) Fossil faunas give indication of their normal association with 
particular classes of sediments. 

Unless we suppose that the fauna has shifted its local habitat the 
abrupt termination of a class of sediments in a given section requires 
the assumption that the fauna ceased to live, whereas, the actual 
continuity of life of species associated in faunal aggregates is theo- 
retically an established fact. 

(2) SedimenLt of each doss are of limited geographical distribution. 
This fact tjiken with No. 1 makes the following a rational conclu- 

(3) A fauna in its purity is restricted in its geographical distribution.. 
If a fauna in its purity has a limited geographical distribution, the 

recurrence of the same fauna in a continuous section, after the 
occupation of the region by an entirely distinct fauna, can be 
explained only on the assumption that the fauna moved away from 
the region during the interval of occupation by the latter, 

(4) Such recurrences of faunas are establis)ied facts, as shown on the 
previous pages of this discussion. 

(5) A formation {when understood to be a continuous serien of 
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superimposed strata, composedofthesamedass of lilhol<)gU:(Usedtme}ils) 
may contain a large number of zones, each with a faumde differing 
in particular from the others; hut all the faunules from bottom to top 
may be made up of varying combinations of a common list of species, 
i. e., the cotnmtm fauna of the form.aiion. 

The absence or presence of the individual species iu the separate 
zones of faunules is more rationally explained on the assumption of 
this temporary shifting of the species than by the hypothesis that 
either the species temporarily ceased to live or they were simply not 
recorded in the sediments. So long as the species continued to live 
there must have been some locality in which favorable conditions 
for their living were found. The conclusion is reasonable, therefore, 
that they ehift-ed their place of habitation — in the ease of faunules, 
not far enoagh in distance to disturb the normal equilibrium of 
species in the general fauna. 

This difference in the relative abundance of the component faunules 
dif a continuous fauna leads to the conclusion that we are dealing with 
parts of the fanua at varying distances from its center, or metropolis, 
rather than with fluctaations of the composition of the whole fossil 
contents. This actual fact of {G) frequent difference in rekUive abun- 
dance of the species of the faunules of a continuous fauna is established 
by the statistics already given. 

By the hypothesis proposed the shiftings are adjustments of the 
species to constantly but in general slowly shifting conditions of 
environment of the life of the species. 

It is believed that these zones of different sedimentation might be 
recognized (if we had the whole record before us) all around the 
shores of such a marine basin as we have now under investigation. 

It is supposed, second, that the difficulties arising from correlation 
of the sedimenta which are cut through by sections in different parts 
of such a basin are due iu great measure to neglect of this fact of utter 
difference, as far as adaptation to species is concerned, in the sedi- 
ments synchronously forming. Across the central part of New York 
State the shifting of these sediments was recognized early in the 
eighties, and it is represented in the region about Ithaca and imme- 
diately eastward iu the following way: 

The Hamilton formation is found underlying the whole State, i-each- 
ing from eastern New York across the State and into Ontario, Canada. 
It contains a rich marine fauna, and for that reason is clearly tracea- 
ble wherever it appears. 

This formation, as an arenaceous, sometimes argillaceous, shale, 
occupied a large area of near-shore bottoru of a sea which extended over 
what is now New York State. The sediments became more calcareous 
on passing southwestward, and in Ohio and Indiana the calcareous 
beds increase, the limestone conditions of the Onondaga continuing 
upward after the time of occupation of the region by the Tropidolep- 
(us carinahta fauna. Taking the presence of this fauna as the basis 
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of discrimination of tlie Hamiltun formation, the latter in central 
New York is followed directly by the Tally limestone, and that by the 
Geneaee shale, in which there is no trace of the Tropidoleptus fauna. 
Farther westward this cutting off of the fauna takes place lower 
down, and by the time we reach Ohio the Tropidoleptus fauna is 
almost entirely wanting. Still farther on, the highest of this partic- 
ular series of marine faunas is that of the Onondaga. 

In the other direction, when the Genesee shale once comes in it is 
expressive of the departure of the Tropidoleptus fauna from the 
region. Following the Genesee shale eastward we iind it gradually 
ceases as a formation, and east of the Chenango Valley very slight 
traces of the sedimentation of the Gienesee formation are evident. In 
that region, as soon as the thinning and insignificauce of the Gienesee 
and TiiUy become evident in the column, the Tropidoleptus fauna is 
found to extend upward in full strength. In this eastern region there 
is evidence, for several hundred feet of the succession — the direct 
succession — of the Tropidoleptus carinatus fauna, and its continu- 
ance on until the very base of the Oneonta sandstone. This is evi- 
dence of shifting of the faunas eastward. As the sedimentation of 
the black shale character pushed farther eastward the Tropidoleptus 
fauna was also crowded farther eastward, and in the later ]iart of thelife 
of the Tropidoleptus fauna its geographical distribution was restricted 
to this eastern half of New York State, the Cardiola speciosa fauna 
prevailing through the corresponding strata in western New York. 

Now the next clear evidence of shifting of the faunas is found when 
the red shales and sandstones, which are characterized as Oneonta 
sandstones, came in in Otsego County. Coincident with this shov- 
ing in of the shore deposits westward we find the forcing of the 
Tropidoleptus fauna also westward after the zone of the Genesee 
shale was passed. This is represented in the Cayuga Lake section 
by the Ithaca group and its fauna, which is called the ProducieUa 
speciosa fauna. This fauna penetrates somewhat westward of Seneca 
Lake. At High Point the dominant species are of another fauna. I 
have thought that traces of the Pfoductella speciosa fauna appear as 
far west as Hornellsville, but in the section of Genesee Valley no 
trace of the fauna has been discovered. 

The shifting in the other direction, toward the east, is evident at 
the Leiorhynchus globidiforme zone, which follows in the strati- 
graphical succession above the horizon at which the Oneonta sandstones 
cease in the Chenango Valley. Here is indicated a shifting back- 
ward of the faunas which were so dominant in the region of the 
Cayuga Lake section about Ithaca and for 50 miles eastward. The 
shifting is indicated by the withdrawal of the red sediments, also, 
farther eastward, and in the Ithaca section it is indicated by the 
cessation there of the ProducteUa speciosa fauna, followed by a return 
of the species of the Cardiola speciosa fauna of the Portage formation 
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of the GeneBee Valley in a lon^; stretch of about 500 feet of sedimeiits 
above the fossiliferous Ithaca zone in the hills south of Ithaca. 

The final return shifting of the faunas westward is seen in the occu- 
pation of eastern New York by the red sedimeuts of the Catakill 
formation. This incursion of the red sediments took place before the 
complete extinction of the Tropidoleptus carinatvs fauna, and it was, 
probably, in great measure the cause of the extinction of that fauna. 
The species which lived on shifted westward, and in the eastern eonn- 
tiesof Pennsylvania and adjoining borders of New York we find them 
represented and mixed with the typical Spirifer disjunctus faunas, 
which occasionally came in, intercalated between red layers of the 
Catskill. As this set of sediments is followed farther westward, the 
red sediments also pushed farther and farther westward, until they 
i*eaehed the position of Olean and corresponding positions in Pennsyl- 
vania. But during the Catskill occupation of eastern New York aud 
Pennsylvania, the Spirifer di^unctus fauna prevailed over most of 
the western half of these States, in a thousand or more feet of sedi- 
ments, from which the red se<limente of the Catskill are almost 
entirely, and for the more western sections entirely, absent. 

With each shifting of the sediments or faunas it is not simply a single 
kind of sediment that changes its position, but all of the sediments 
change their gei^raphieal position of accumulation ; and the sequence 
of faunas (represented in any particiilar section cut through them) 
presents contrasts which have led to much confusion ia making the 
correlations. There is, throughout the region, a gradual succession 
of faunas and species constituting the faunas. The species are modi- 
fied, chiefly, at the periwis when the shifting took place. The shift- 
ing does not result, in most cases, in the extinction of the fauna, as is 
clearly indicated by the recurrence of the species in the successive 
stages. 

Prom ail analysis of the faunas living in the New York pi-ovince 
during Devonian time, we are led to believe that along with the oscil- 
lation of the depth of the bottom below the surface of the ocean there 
occurred shifting of the faunas as corporate wholes. The changes 
were gradual, but, with the change of condition of the bottom, the 
species of the whole fauna moved together in the direction their favor- 
able conditions of environment was taking. Coincident with such 
forced migration there was modification of some of the species, noticed 
most distinctly at first in change in the dominance of individuals, and 
followed by modification of those which maintained their sti-ength 
and vigor, and a selection of those varieties best adapted to endure 
the new conditions.- 
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CHAPTER V. 
EQUIVAIiENCY AS INTERPRETED BY GEOLOGISTS. 

DIVERSITY OP INTERPRETATION. 

There is no problem in geology which occasions more controversy 
than that of determining the equivalency between the rocks or forma- 
tions of regions separate from one another. In stratigraphieal geology 
this may be said to be the great problem with which everyone is con- 
cerned until it is settled; and when it is settled it is the one thing 
which every new investigator is wont to think he has a right to criti- 
cise and modify, in the light of his own newly discovered facts. If I 
mistake not, the chief cause for this disagreement regarding geolog- 
ical equivalency is the unconscious confusion of different standards 
of measurement la estimating the values which are balanced, and 
regarding which equality of value is predicated. 

One man, when he speaks of the same formation (e. g., the Medina 
sandstone) as appearing in diiferent States of the Union, is referring 
to the kind of lithologioal material of which the rock is composed ; it 
is a case of lithological equivalency. Another man is thinking of the 
geological time — the time when the formation waa made — in the two 
regions; this is contemporaneity of-formatkms. A third is thinking 
of the likeness of the fossil forms contained in the rocks— /o-wnoZ 
equivalency. But in ordinary discussion it is rarely considered that 
lithological equivalency, contemporaneity of formation, and faunal 
equivalency are not necessarily the same, and that they may conflict 
with each other. 

In order to make clear the reason for such confusion, the standards 
of equivalency in the case of geography may be examined. In deal- 
ing with geographical facts, there are three ways of measuring and - 
defining them. A particular geographical feature may be defined in 
each of three ways. In order to define the geographical position of 
"VY«8t Rock, for example — an elongated hill of trap rock rising to an 
elevation of about 400 feet above tide level — either of the following 
statements may be made: 

1. It is situated about 2 miles north of the head of New Haven Bay, 
on the edge of the New England coast, opposite the central part of 
Long Island Sound. 

2. It is situated in the town of Westville, New Haven County, 
Conn. 
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3. It iH Hitiiate<l on the mnridian of 41° '2<)' north latitude and on the 
paraUel of 72" 67'+ west longitude. 

From thiH illiiHtration it in evident that any geographical feature on 
the fao* of the earth may be defined an to its geographical position in 
three distinct ways — distinct, because the locality scale may be any. 
one of the three kinds signified in the foregoing deiinitions. 

These three locality scales are : 

1. A- geographical localify scale, in which the facts are the present 
conflgniation of the surface of the earth, chiefly in respect to alti- 
tude, or distance in feet above or below sea level. 

2. A political locality scale, in which the facts are the political 
divisions of territory as defined by human ownership or occu^tion. 

3. An astroitomical locality acale., in which the facts are distances 
in angular degrees or minutes, north or south from the equator of 
the earth and east or west from an arbitrary standard meridian (that 
of Greenwich)- 

It will be observed that the only one of these standard scales which 
is permanent, fixed, and capable of use with precision is the astro- 
nomical scale, which can not be seen on the surface and has no regard 
whatever to facts upon which the other two scales are constructed. 

I have referred to the locality scales of geography in order to illus- 
trate more vividly the differences which are confused when a time- 
scale is under consideration for the definition of geological facts. 

The geologist is using three time-scales in his attempt to define the 
chronological i-elations of geological events. 

1. When an American geologist speaks of a formation in Ohio as 
the Trenton limestone, or in the Appalachian region speaks of the 
Medina sandstone, or the Catskill, or Poeono, he is using a time-scale 
in which the basis of classification isthefactthat a rock of a particular 
kind in the section at Trenton, Medina, or in the Catskill or Poeono 
Mountains is assigned to a definite place in the stratigraphieal 
sequence of formations. In applying the name to a formation in Ohio 
or in the Appalachians, he is attempting to affirm equivalency of posi- 
tion in a stratigraphieal series of formations. It is a time classification 
by formations; he is dealing with & formational time-scale. 

2. Again, in describing the Niagara of America as equivalent to the 
Wenlock, and then classifying it as therefore belonging to the Silurian 
age, the geologist is using an entirely distinct basis of classification. 
The basis of his determination now is equivalency of the f aunal combi- 
nation of fossil species found in the rocks of the two formations. In 
this case stratigraphieal or lithological characters are not in evidence, 
but only the organisms which were living when the sediments com- 
posing the rocks were laid down. It is now a. f aunal time-scale. 

3. There is still a third method of defining geological events chrono- 
logically. The question arises in mapping the rocks of aregion, where, 
in the column of formations, shall the boundary be drawn between 
two systems, viz, between the Silurian and Devonian? This question 
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was settled in the f«ae of the Appalachian sheets of the U. S, Geolog- 
ical Survey by drawing the line in the midst of the Monterey sandstone. 
In the legend of tjie map the Monterey sandstone is called neither 
Silurian nor Devonian, but transitional. In the text, the forma- 
tion is defined as containing Oriskany fossils. Without entering 
into the merits of the case, this is an illustration of using a scale which 
is neither formational uor faunal. A formation is a distinct lithological 
unit, but its base, as thus defined, is placed below the boundary line 
between the two systems, and its top is above the boundary line. This 
boundary line is therefore a theoretical one, which does not occur in 
the stratigraphlcal series as mapped on the sheet, and the scale to 
which it is referred is the standard geological Ivme-scale. 

This particular standard is based upon a single section in Wales, 
where the earliest recognized boundary was drawn between the Silu- 
rian and overlying Old Red sandstone, and however differently the 
sequence of formations or faunas may occur in any other regions, the 
grand divisions of time — Cambrian, Silarian, Devonian, Carboniferous, 
etc. — are arbitrarily drawn, determined as near as may be by compar- 
ing all the points of geological history for the two separate regions. 

In the previous pages the facts are presented by which the applica- 
tion of the rules for establishing equivalency may be ilhistrated. 

In the case of the Devonian formations and faunas of the New York 
province the different kinds of equivalency may be stated with some 
degree of precision. 

In a formational time scale the unita compared are lithological units. 
Examples of such units are the black Genesee shale, the Huron 
shales of Ohio, the Tully limestone, the Catskill, the Oneonta, and 
the Hamilton formations. The questions of formational equivalency 
involve two points — lithological and strati graphical equivalency. 
In two neighboring sections there may occur 60 feet of red sandstones 
in one, which are equivalent to 75 feet of red sandstone in the other 
section; thisisacase of lithological equivalency. In twoother sections 
50 feet of red sandstones in one may I>e equivalent to 30 feet of green- 
ish shalesand flags in the other; this isacaseofstratigraphical equiva- 
lency. From the examples given in discussing the Devonian faunas 
it is evident that the lithological and stratigraphical equivalency may 
coincide or may be discordant. 

In ordinary cases it is presumed that lithological and stratigraphical 
equivalency coincide. Such is the case when the Tully limestone is 
followed along the line of its outcrops. When its calcareous character 
becomes so faint as to be indistinguishable in the series of strata, the 
formation is said to cease. According to the older habits of treatment 
of such cases the Tully limestone is supposed to thin and run out to 
a feather edge, thus finding its equivalency in the column between 
the subjacent and superimposed formations. According to the inter- 
pretation here proposed the change would be described as a lithological 
change — a change in the character of the sediments by increase of the 
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argillaceous and arenaceous over the calcareous elements — until the 
former pr©vaile<l to the excluaion of the latter. 'ITie equivalent strata 
of the limestone would in the second locality appear as shales and 
sandstones; and, for instance, the actual stratigrapliical equivalent of 
the TuUy limestone in Chenango and Otsego counties may be supposed 
to be twice as thick as the Tiilly itself and not distinguishable litho- 
logically from what lies below or above it. Such a formation is, strictly 
speaking, but a member, and the reason for separating it from the 
Hamilton formation is the appearance in it of diagnostic species not 
belonging to the general Tropidnleptus carinatus fauna, but which 
immigrated into the region from another fauna. Prosser described 
such a case in Otsego County, in section 21, east of Noblesville. The 
rocks are described as "smooth, greenish sandstones, in the midst of 
which are blocky shales in which RhijnelwiieJIa veniistvla Hall is 
common;"" i. e. , a characteristic species of the TuUy limestone. Asso- 
ciated with this species are Spirifer {tntu-ronatus) pennaius and Tro- 
ptdol^its cariTiatus, two characteristic species of the Hamilton forma- 
tion. The rocks l>elow are bluish shales; those above are arenaceous 
shales. The thin " blocky shales with ii7tyHcfto7i«/toT'en««(w7rt (flypo- 
thyris cuboideny may be regarded as the attenuated stratigraphical 
equivalent of the TuUy limestone, but the facts favoi' the opinion that 
although this holds the attenuated representative of the fauna of the 
TuUy limestone, the actual stratigraphical equivalent of the formation 
includes more or less of the blue shales below and the arenaceous 
shales above. 

An example of the discordance between lithological and stratigraph- 
ical equivalency is given by the Oneonta formation. The Oneonta 
sandstone of Otsego County is shown to occupy the same position in 
the column which the Ithaca formation holds in the section at Ithaca. 
The Oneonta formation is, therefore, the stratigraphical equivalent 
of part of the Ithaca formation, but, lithologically, it is the equivalent 
of the lower Catskill. In the same way the Chemung formation of the 
Genesee Valley section is stratigraphically equivalent to the Catskill 
formation of eastern Pennsylvania, in part, to the Erie shales of Ohio. 
But lithologically the Ohio shales are equivalent to the Portage for- 
mation of New York. A formation, therefore, may be stratigraphically 
equivalent to one portion, while lithologically it is equivalent to 
another portion (either higher or lower) of the geolt^cal column. 



The foregoing proposition may be illustrated by tabulating the 
formations of Ohio, western New York, middle New York, and east- 
ern New York, along a west-east series of outcrops, as shown in PI. I. 
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The sections, A to I, are arranged in order along a curved line ex- 
tending from Licking County, Ohio, northeastward toward James- 
town, N. Y. ; thence eastwafd to Ithaca; thence nearly eastward to 
Norwich; thence southeastward to the Delaware Water Gap near 
Stroudebui^, Pa. These sections. are placed in approximately the 
relative distances apart which the natural sections occupy along such 
a line. Such a line theoretically represents a section at right angles 
across the successive zones of conditions of sea f>ottom out from a 
shore which had a general trend parallel to the present Atlantic 
coast and the general Appalachian axis. The total distance repre- 
sented is about 500 miles. 

The several sections are, for thickness and classification of forma- 
tions, based upon official survey reports, revised in some cases by 
special surveys; and the range of the fossil faunas has been deter- 
mined by special detailed investigations, accomplished chiefly by the 
persons named below, viz: 

A. LieMng County, Ohio, revised by Orton, Herrick. and Prosser. 

B. Meadville, Crawford County, Pa., and acroasBrieCouDty.Pa.; SecondPenn- 
aylvania Bnrvey (I. C. White} , Q 4; revision by E. M. Kindle and H. S. Williams. 

C. Jameatown, Chantautitia County, N. T., and Garland, Warren County, Pa.; 
Second Pennsylvania survey (Carll) 1 4, and O. D. Harris; range of faunas, E. H. 
Kindle. - 

D. Warren, Warren County, Pa. ; Second Pennsylvania survey (Carll) I 4, range 
of faunae, E. M. Kindle and H. 8. Williams. 

E. Genesee Valley and Olean, N. Y.; H. S. Williams; section revised by E. M. 
Kindle and M. L. Fuller. 

F. Ithaca and Cayuga Lake, N. Y.; E. S. WilUams. E. M. Kindle, and H. F. 
Cleland. 

Q. Chenango River Valley, New York; C. 8. Prosser and H. 8. Williams. 
H, Catawissa, Columbia County, Pa.; Second Pennsylvania survey (I.C.White) 
G 7; range revised by E. M. Kindle, 

I. Monroe and Pike counties, along Delaware River, Pennsylvania; Second 
Pennsylvania survey {I. C. Wliit«) G 6; range revised by C. S. Prosser. 

The range of the faunas is expressed by the cross lines marked 1 to 
5 and the letter R. 

The line marked 1 represents the upper limit of range of the 
typical fauna of the Onondaga limestone. 

Line 2 is the upper limit of the pure Hamilton fauna." 

Line 3 is the lower limit of the Chemung fauna. 

Line i is, for the western sections, the lower limit of the Waverly 
fauna; in the Ithaca section (F) and the sections farther east, it is 
the highest level at ifhich definite traces of the Chemung fauna have 
been detected. 

Line 5 is the base of the Olean conglomerate (E) and of other con- 
glomerates regarded by stratigraphers to be its equivalents. In the 
easternmost section (I) it is called Politsville conglomerate series. 

oln eec^tdoD Ftble llae, bymiatake, ladrawD tocrosBtbe section at top instead of at bottom of 
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The line marked R is the horizon at which the first well-marked 
red beds appear in the sections on going up, above which the so^ialled 
Catskill fauna appears. In general, the figurea in the columns 
express the thickness in feet assigned to each formation, the names 
of which are placed opposite them ua applied in the several regions 
through which the sections pass. 

These facts may be expressed in terms of equivalency, as follows: 
At the base of this particular series, the calcareous Delaware forma- 
tion, in its upper measures, contains traces of the Tropidolepiufi fauna. 
In western New York the Hamilton formation is composed of ai^illa- 
ceoQS, calcareous shales, and in eastern New York it is arenaceous, 
but not so strongly so as to change the fauna. The black Huron 
shales of Ohio, following the Delaware limestone and shading off 
gradually into the green shales of the Erie, occupy the interval 
which, in western New York, is made up of the Mareeilus shale, 
Hamilton, TuUy, Genesee, Portage, and some of the Chemung of 
western and central New York. In central New York these find 
their equivalent in the Marcellus, Hamilton, TuUy, Genesee. Farther 
east the Tully and Genesee are wanting, as formations, or are repre- 
sented by Hamilton and Sherburne formations. The Ithaca is in part 
represented by the Oneonta, and its upper part is represented by 
the so-called Chemung of Otsego and neighboring counties. The 
Chemung is represented in that region by the Catskill. Still higher 
up, the space from the black Cleveland shale of Ohio up to the Logan 
conglomerate is represented in western New York and Pennsylvania 
by the upper Chemung, Panama conglomerate, flat-pebble conglomer- 
ate, and beds at Clean holding Spirifer dv^unctus, running up to the 
base of the Olean conglomerate. Farther east this interval is made 
up of the Catskill, and the probabilities are (though the facts to sup- 
port the opinion are not positively in sight, fossils being out of evi- 
dence) that the Pocono and Mauch Chunk are also the representatives 
of this same Waverly group (or a portion of it) of Ohio. 

The second kind of equivalency has regard to the faunal time scale. 
Equivalency of faunas may be illustrated in a definite ease by saying 
that the Tropidoleptus fauna may be recognized over a wide territory 
by its dominant species, but this alone is not sufficient to identify the 
formation. For instance, in the ease of the TropidoUpftis fauna of 
eastern New York we have already noted a list of 12 species which 
are dominant throughout the fauna, as exhibited in the different parts 
of the State. These are dominant on the basis of geographical dis- 
tribution, and therefore may be regarded as representative species of 
the Tropidoleptus fauna, not necessarily of the Hamilton formation. 
Nevertheless, when in central and western New York we pass above 
the formation", which is sharply defined in the sections, both litholog- 
ically and faunally — so there is no possible doubt as to the termina- 
tion of tlie formation in these western sections — we find that the fauna 
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which appears in the Ithaca formation contains all of these represent- 
ative species of the Hamilton formation, thus making a fannal equiva- 
lency with known discordance as to formational equivalency. It is 
known that stratigraphically the Ithaca formation is not equivalent 
to the Hamilton formation. However, if we were to detect the species 
named in the dominant Hamilton list in a section in Indiana, the 
inference would be drawn at once that the Hamilton fauna was pres- 
ent. The truth is that the TropidoUpius fauna is present, but that the 
Hamilton formation may or may not be represented in Indiana. The 
evidence of the equivalency of the Selleraburg formation with the 
Hamilton formation in Indiana, furnished by the presence of the few 
specimens of the TropidoJ&ptus fauna, is not so great as the evidence 
of equivalency of the Ithaca formation with the Hamilton in New York. 
This ease brings out the distinction between fauna! and formational 
equivalencies. It also illustrates the importance of the re<fognition of 
some other basis than simple presence of species in order to certify the 
fauna to which they belong. The facts are not present for caiTying 
correlations by this careful method through the whole series of forma- 
tions known to occur within the boundaries of the Intercontinental 
basin, but sufficient is known to make it certain that the general faunas 
prevailing in one section of the basin during a period of time, the 
formational equivalency of which may be clearly established in 
another section, are faunally diverse in the two sets of sediments 
representing the same period of time. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TKK BIONIC VALUE OF FOSSILS. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The essential difference between the three clanses of evidence upon 
which geologists base their determinations of equivalency of com- 
pared formations having been deraonstratenl, a few words may be 
said ret^arding the nature of the evidence by which fossils record 
definite epochs of geological time. 

Uniformity in rock constitution we all understand, and it requires no 
special analysis. Stratigraphical equivalency is readily perceived to 
be based ujKin structural uniformity; and in describing two formatiims 
as stratigraphical equivalents we mean that they are the same struc- 
tural parts of the earth's crust. In making determinations of faunal 
equivalency, however, the presence of one or several fossils is not 
sufficient to establish close correlation, for the reason that the same 
fossil species may occur throughout many feet of thickness of sedi- 
ment«, and anywhere in that range may exhibit the .same fossil forms. 
It becomes necessary to deal with the aggregate fauna regarding 
which the modifications are constantly taking place. Not otaly must 
we treat of fossils as aggregates, but we must have some means of 
measuring the aggregates other than the scientific names of the fossils. 
While their names are essential and cover a great many particulars, 
in order to extract the evidences of time we must be able to deal spe- 
cifically with those elements which are aswciated directly with the 
passage of time. 

In the previous pages I have referred to the bionic values of fossils, 
and have arrayed a mass of statistics, gathered and formulated in 
such ways as to exhibit these bionic relations, and the reader will now 
be ready to consider more particularly what is the nature of this 
special method of treatment of fossils as evidence of pass^^e of time. 

Fossils, as morphological records of the living organisms of the past, 
are of inestimable value in reading the history not only of the oi^an- 
isms themselves, but of the conditions of the environment through 
which they struggled and to which they were adjusted. But form 
such as the fossi) expresses, and in general such as is expressed by 
the hard parts of all organisms, is extremely complex. It is impos- 
sible to describe it in geometrical t«rms, as may be done in the case 
of minerals. Although descriptions of form may be given which will 
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convey some idea of the important elements of form, it is actually 
necessary that either the original specimen or drawings illustrating 
the form be used to convey to the mind the meaning of the terms of 
the description. 

It becomes important, therefore, for stating scientifically the histor- 
ical relations of organisms, to find some method of measuring the dif- 
ference between one fossil and another which shall have mathematical 
value and be capable of expression in mathematical terms. 

In the crystal the relations of the faces to each other may be 
expressed in degrees and minutes of angle borne by the planes to 
each other, and their extent may be measured in millimeters. The 
chemical elements of which they are composed may be expressed in 
percentages of the total quantity of matter in the individual crystal, 
and these elements may be compared by their atomic weights or be 
expressed in terms of specific gravity. It is the form of a fossil which 
expresses the qualities of the organisms, but this form can not be ' 
expressed mathematically, nor is it coordinate with composition. 
Degree of complexity of organization is of prime importance in meas- 
uring the rank of the organisms in systematic classification. This 
degree of complexity, or amount of differentiation of structure, which 
is the basis of systematic classiiication, is evidence of the amount of 
evolution through which the ancestors of an individual have passed. 

For instance, the complex structure of the crayfish presents the 
morphological evidence of itstaxonomic rank. Itholds a higher rank 
in classification than does the trilobite. While thus much is known 
and is distinguishable in terms of form and use of organs — or, to speak 
abstractly, in terras of morphological characters — it is very difficult to 
express in mathematical terms the degree of difference or the relative 
rank of the organisms. In seeking for some such terms the practice in 
physics and chemistry may be studied. Both physics and chemistry 
have reached some degree of raatheraatical precision in expressing 
values of their phenomena by the adoption of arbitrary units, such 
as pound and foot, of which there can he preserved visible standards 
for comparison. Another set of standards are measures of exertion 
of force which is not visible but is capable of record in terms of the 
visible standards, pound and foot, with the help of the measures of 
time, duration, and motion in space. Such st.andards are the dyne 
and the ohm. When it is sought to measure the relative values of 
organisms, although their bodies are composed of chemical elements, 
it is found that their values are more than atomic. Although they are 
mechanically constructed and act in accordance with physical laws of 
matter, their values can not be expressed in terms of physics. 

The idea that the survival of organisms in competitive strn^le is 
determined by the measure of vital energy exhibited by the several 
competitors furnishes a suggestion as to the kind of measure by 
which the values of organisms may be compared. 
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Since it takes an appreciable length of time for an organism to 
develop to maturity the otmeture by which it carries on its living 
processes, and as, secondly, every individual oi^anism develops its 
form elements by passing from a formless stage into a more and more 
complex morphological stage, these two elements, time and individual 
development, offer promise of some satisfaction for the measurement 
of organic values, which may be considered mathematically. 

Organisms are not to be measured by the amount or kind of matter 
of which their bodies are constructed, but by the disposition and use 
they make of the matter within the scope of their activities. It is 
the shape of the lobster's claw, not its chemical constitution, which is 
significant. 

Following out this line of search, we notice that the vigor expressed 
by the coming to birth aud the growing to maturity of a single organ- 
ism is repeated when it reproduces itself in a second generation. 
Whatever value be imagined as the value of the life power, force, or 
energy by which a single genn goes on to maturity, the value is 
doubled when another generation follows, and trebled on the third 
generation. Gen«raitoK becomes thus the measure of a certain funda- 
mental ability of oi^anic bodies, and each individual organism stands 
for the exertion of a unit of such force. A fossil individual is the 
measure of this unit of organic energy as much as a living individual. 

Again, if each case of reproduction of an organic individual were 
an exact repetition of the preceding case, all organisms would be alike. 
We assume that difference in the forms of organisms is to be accounted 
for by a change in the processes by which the mature body is con- 
structed in the course of individual development. 

If the constructive form of the adult individual oi^anism be an 
expression of a unit of vital force, it may be assuined that the diver- 
sion of the process of development, so as to modify the construction 
and form, is the expression of another unit of force of some propor- 
tionate relation to the first unit. 

If organic generation goes on for 100 generations without noticeable 
deviation, this second mode of energy may be supposed to be less than 
if some deviation be noticed in the course of 10 generations. The 
evolutional energy expressed in the deviation from a given form in 
the course of repeated generations is of the same nature as that 
expressed by the development of the germ to adulthood, since it is 
morphologically an acquirement of structure or of difference of form. 
This form is visible and is preserved in the fossil as well as expressed 
in the living organism. Hence it is evident that difference in form, 
when it is combined with numbers of genercdions taken for producing 
the difference, becomes a means by which the relative values of organ- 
isms may be compared. Difference in form is the basis of classifica- 
tion of organisms in systematic zoology and systematic botany. In 
these sciences relative difference in form is expressed by the terms of 
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taxonomic classification, viz, species, genus, family, order, class, 
branch. 

Out of these several terms which have actual visible expression in 
nature (viz, difference in form, expressed in terms of species, genus, 
family, etc., in systematic classification; differencein generaMon, ex- 
pressed by number of individuals of a kind; and number of genera- 
tions following each other without specific modification) may be elab- 
orated a means of expressing the relative values of living organisms 
in mathematical terms. 

These values may be called foronic, implying the energy values of 
Ivving heings, rather than the values of their mechanical powers or of 
their chemical constitution, since development from germ to adult 
and evolution from one to another specific form are phenomena asso- 
ciated only with living oi^anisms; and the term hion may be used to 
express the idea of such a unit of vital force. 

To distinguish this mode of expressing the energy peculiar to living 
organisms from the other modes of enei^y expressed by machines 
and in chemical reaction of nonliving bodies, the energy may be 
spoken of as bionic energy. It is eWdent that the bionic energy of 
organisms greatly differs for different organisms; but it is not yet 
known that the differences may not be actually an expression of the 
number of generations through which the ancestors have passed, and 
thus actually may indicate, mathematically, the true bionic value of 
the species or race at the stage in which it is examined. 

THE TERMS "SPECIES," "RACE," AND "GENERATION." 

In order to discuss this problem, we are forced to use the term species 
in a somewhat special sense. Species, when contrasted with individual 
and genus, refers to an aggregate of individuals possessing like mor- 
phological characters. But when we describe a fauna as composed of 
ten or twenty or a hundred species, species is used in a different sense. 
We are not dealing wibh the aggregate, but with the specific charac- 
ters. Each individual is then a particular species or belongs to a par- 
ticular species. Moreover, each individual in this latter sense is uot 
only a species, but a genus, family, and class. 

Bearing in mind this distinction, we find the individual to be an 
aggregate of cells, parts, and organs, and the particular way in which 
these cells, parts, and organs shape themselves in the adult deter- 
mines to what species and genus the individual belongs. But the 
individual also starts as a germ and becomes an adult, and as an indi- 
vidual dies, i. e., loses its individuality. The individual, thus, is a 
temporary expression of the species, and in considering time values 
it is necessary to make distinction between the species as individuals 
and the species as a race. 

The species continues to live after the individual representative of 
it has perished, and species as a time measure is better expressed by 
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tihe teim race. So it is particularly the single generation ratherthan 
the single individual that we have in mind when the time value of 
an individual is under consideration.' 

If we could actually know the uumlter of generations it takes to 
accomplish changes sufficient to be marked by describing the two 
extreme individuals as of different species, then we could express by 
such a number the magnitude of difference between the time values 
of the individual and of the species. The best we can do is to state 
that the two measures are of a different order of value. We may state 
that the time length during which the average species reproduces 
its kind without appreciable deviation in its specific character, is 
measured by thousands and possibly millions of generations, while a 
single generation measures the time length of the first order in little- 
ness of value associated with the individual. If we could deal 
with it in geology, the life period of the individual would be the 
primary unit of the bionic system (monobiochron). But as this can not 
be ascertained by the study of fossils — dead remains of organisms — 
we must take for the lowest practical bionic unit some unit which 
is capable of expression by fossils (dibiochron). This shortest lapse 
of time, to which the fossils themselves may give expression, is 
associated with the continuous life of the species, and may be con- 
ceived of as directly determined by the relative vigor maintained by 
the individuals struggling with one another at the particular point of 
time recorded. So long as, at a particular spot (a), under what may 
be supposed to be unchanged, local, environmental conditions (b), the 
relative number of individuals of each species (c), with the same com- 
parative size and proportions of form (d), continues unchanged, so long 
a certain small unit of time may be considered to have elapsed. This 
is called a dibiochron, because it is the measure of the second order 
of appreciable magnitude of the expression of the bionic, or endnr- 
anee qualities of the organisms whose fossil remains are examined. 

The definition of terms was given in a previous paper", an extract 
of which will explain the sense in which the terms are used : 

In order to isolate this time qnalitj' I have proposed to apeak of it as the bionic 
qnality or value of the organiam. The bionic quality of an organiam may, then, 
be defined as its quality of continuing, and repeating in successive generations, 
the same morphologic characters. » • • And if we shoold adopt the name 
chron to apply to geological tiine-nnita in general, and biochron to the units whose 
meaanre is the endurance of organic characters, we have a. means of constructing 
a Bj^temof nomenclatm* which will eipress what is now known of geological 
time relations, and (more important still) , which will ^lerve as an aid in accumu- 
lating the necesaary statisticH to perfect the geological time-ecale. 

Order of magnitude of bionic units.— In expanding this system of nomenclatnte 

' the following table will indicate the principle upon which the fnndameutal units 

of time value will be discriminated and named. The time-nnit of lowest rank 

will be based npon the life endurance of an individual organism; the amonnt of 

njoor. Geol., Vol. IX, p. 6T». 
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oi^auic vigor expressed by the preHervation of the individual life constitiiteB a 
bionic tinit of simplest or lowest rank; the in<- ividiial, therefore, is an organic 
nnit of monobionic rank. How many individual lives are possible in the life- 
history of a species we at present do not know, but we do know that the bionic 
value of the species (or, strictly speaking, of specific characters) is of an entirely 
higher order than that of the individual. To be more concrete the individual, the 
species, the genus, et«.,cotiBtitate organic units of consecutively higher and higher 
order of bionic magnitude, which statement may be tabulated in the following 
way: 

Bionie valvea of the several categorieg of dagiiijtcation of crrganism*. 

Individual ■. .- - a monobionic unit. 

Species . ___ adibionic unit, 

C)«nns a tribionic unit. 

Family a tetrabionic unit. 

Order - . - a pentabionic unit. 

Class asexhionic unit. 

This actual dibion may be compared with the molecule in the 
atomic theory, for the theoretically simplest unit of the series (the 
monobion) is expressed by the time equivalent of an individual life 
from germ to death — i. e., the life period of the individual. 

In the fossil individual, therefore, we find no evidence of the time 
value of individual development. The vigor which is characteristic 
of each individual of the species at the time may be expressed by the 
numbers of individual fossils found buried together in the same rock 
layer. 

Even this actual number of specimens in a rock layer is not a cer- 
tain test of individual characteristics when taken alone, because the 
conditions of preservation, we must believe, very greatly modify the 
number of individual specimens preserved in the rocks. In order to 
use a number of specimens as an expression of bionic value, the num- 
ber must be iu relation to the number of other species preserved at 
the same time under the same conditions. It is the relative abun- 
dance or rarity of a species in the local faunule list aloue that is of 
value, just as in the analysis of a mineral the percentages of the com- 
ponent elements are significant, not their amount. 

So far as fossils are concerned, the individual is recorded only by 
ita dead remains, and the number of individual fossils of the same 
kind found together in the same faunule may stand for a measure of * 
the bionic value of that kind in the particular aggregate of species 
making up the faunule. The larger the number of Individuals the 
higher the bionic value of the species relative to the other species in 
the combination. Those species, therefoi'e, which are represented by 
the greater number of individuals in a faunule constitute the dominant 
species of the particular faunule. The adjustment of equilibrium 
among the species with ea<!h other and with the environment is such a 
complex and delicate matter that it is preserved for each faunule for 
Bull. 210—03 9 
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a brief lapse of geological time. This brief time, represented by the 
preservation of the bionic equilibrium of a faunnle aggregate, is taken 
as the measure of the unit of geological time — the heinera. The visi- 
ble expression of tlie hemera is the temporary /oh 7iu?e, the analysis 
of which into its constituent species constitutes the faunide list of a 
particular locality (geographically) and particular zone (stratigraph- 
ieally). 

For the purpose of ascertaining the bionic value of fossils it is 
necessary to know the list of species occurring together in the same 
faunule, or temporary association of species, and the abundance or 
rarity of ea«h in that combination; and second, it is aecessarj- to 
obtain such faunules at frequent intervals separate from one another, 
in order to ascertain how constant is the appearance of the species in 
the general region over which the fauna is distributed. 

The bionic values may be expressed mathematically by recording 
the number of times of appearance. These will then stand as nume- 
rators of fractions of which the denominator is the total number of 
faunules listed. 

When the faunules are from the same formation, but from sepa- 
rate stations, the statistics will show the frequency of geographical 
distribution of the species. If the distribution is wide and general 
the numerator will be high, if the species is local in distribution the 
numerator will be low. The place of the species in the general fauna, 
based on such estimate of its bionic value, may be called its distribu- 
tion value, by which will be meant the power of the species to spread 
itself geographically and to preser\-e its life under diverse conditions 
of environment. 

In like manner, tlie frequency of occurence of a species in different 
faunules found at successive horizons throughout the strata of a single 
section will express bionic value of a different kind, viz, the power of 
the species to reproduce itself and maintain its place in the midst of 
the competing species with which it lives. This may be called its 
range value. It will be expressed by a high figure when the species 
appears at a large number of the horizons of the column examined, 
and when it is of rare occurrence in such faunules its numerator will 
be relatively small. 

The third kind of bionic value will be expressed by the abundance 
or rarity of individuals of the species in the particular faunal combi- 
nation of each faunule. This may be spoken of »& frequency value. 

To estimate the predominant characteristics of the fauna, then, 
three measures of bionic values for each species may be summed up, 
and the species whose bionic values of these three kinds (viz, distribu- 
tion, range, and frequency values) reach the highest total average will 
constitute the standard dominant list of species of the particular fauna. 

The application and illustration of these rules are given in the 
preceding pages of this bulletin. 
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REVISED DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS FAUNA AND FAUNULE. 

The term fauna is commonly used in paleontology to indicate the 
list of fossils contained in a single formation, but it is important to 
observe that the limits of the lithological formation do not determine 
the limits of the fauna. It will be seen from the discussions of faunas 
and faunules in this paper that a new deflnitron of a fauna is required 
which shall not be dependent upon formation boundaries. The fol- 
lowing points should be included in such a definition: For paleon- 
tology a' fauna is an aggregate of local and temporary faunules in 
which is expressed a common, corporate aggregate of organic species. 
The corporate nature of. the aggregation is indicated by the relative 
bionic values maintained by the species in the faunal aggregate. 
The dominant species of a fauna show their relation to the fauna by 
their higher bionic values, the less dominant species by their low 
bionic value, and the fauna shows its integrity by maintaining the 
normal equilibrium of the specific aggregates. The Tropidoleptus 
carinatus fauna is defined in this report as an example of such a 
fauna. 

In the process of collecting fossils it is necessary to keep separate 
records of the specimens taken from each fossiliferous stratum of 
each separate outcrop. The group of specimens from such a unit 
stratum (or from several contiguous strata in which the same set of 
species are distributed) is called a faunule. It is a sample of the 
general fauna of the formation, coming from a definite horizon in the 
local section and from atlefinite geographical position. A faunule will 
exhibit the local and temporaiy aspects of the fauna, and in mo.st 
cases it will contain only a small part of the species which properly 
belong to the general fauna. The faunule may be regarded as closely 
adjusted to a particular set of environmental conditions, which, 
though not known, may be to some degree inferred by the character of 
the sediment in which it is found. It is often observed, however, 
that successive faunules in a column of strata differ greatly, although 
very slight change in character of sediments is observed. Living 
faunas in modern ocean waters so differ on account of diflferences of 
temperature or other conditions of the water, and it maybe supposed 
that such differences affected in a similar way the ancient geological 
faunas. 

The particular part of the formation, be it a single stratum, or a 
few or many feet of thickness of rock throughout which the faunule 
is recognized is properly a sone, as defined on page 20; and the 
locality, number, and name may be applied to the specimens of the 
faunule, as well as to the stratum or strata from which they came. But 
the faunule is the faunule of such a zone, and its proper name should 
be derived from the name of some dominant species (as Leiorhynchus 
globvliforme faunule or Paracyclas lirata faunule) when the analysis 
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has been tnade and the character of the faunule has been fully estab- 
lished. 

In HO designating the faunule the distinction between fauna and 
faanule is exhibited. We may speak of a TropidcAepfus faunule in 
the Chemung formation; this will indicate only a temporary recur- 
rence of the species ancl its associates in the midst of the Spirifer 
disjundiis fauna. In this case the species are not supposed to have 
stopped their existence when we pass above or below the partienlar 
zone in which they occur. On the other hand, when the term Tropi- 
(loleptus carinaius fauna is used the term includes not only all the 
species normally associated with Tropidoleptus carinatus in its dis- 
tributional metropolis, but all the adjustments and modl&catioDs 
through which the fauna passes in the course of both its migrations 
and its geological succession, so long as the dominant species, includ- 
ing Tropidoleptus carinatus, live, 

A fauna, therefore, may be modified and have a history, and its 
integrity may be discriminated by a set of dominant species, the 
fauna preserving its integrity and identity so long (in succession) 
and so far (in distribution) as the dominant species retain their 
ascendency among their associates. On the other hand, a faunule is 
limited to a single set of conditions and to a locality of limited extent, 
and may not be modified in composition without losing its identity. 

THE BIONIC TIME-SCALE. 

At the close of the paper " in which this subject of the bionic means 
of measuring geological time was first announced I gave a sample 
table of classification and nomenclature constructed on this basis and 
stated the general terms to be used iu constructing such a time-scale. 

They were as follows:* 

Terms of the Monie time-scale. 

Chron. — An indefinite divieion of geological time. 

Oeochron. — The time equivalent of a formation. 

Biochron. — The time eqnivalent of a fanna or flora. 

Hemera. — The technical name for a monobiochron. indicated by the preaerva- 
tion of the individtial characteristics of all the species of a local faunule, as shown 
by the aaeociation in therocka of the same species in the same relative abundance, 
size, and vigor. An example is the hemera of Bhynehonella {Hypothyris) 
cuboidea. 

Epoch. — The name of a dibiochron, indicating the time eqnivalent of theendnr- 
anoe of a particular species and of the integrity of the fanna of which it is the 
dominant characteristic. An example is the Tropidoleptus carinatus epoch , which 
correeponda closely to the limits of the Hamilton formation of eastern New York. 

Period. — May be defined as a tribiochron. This is the time equivalent of the 
continuance of a genus. An example ia the Paradoxides period, which corre- 
sponds to the Acadian formation of the Cambrian system. 

IB in geology; Jour. Qeol., Vol. IX, 1901, pp. 57(^686. 
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Era, — May be need to indicate a tetrabiochron; and Olenide erawonld indicate 
the life range of the famUy Olenida, corresponding in length, approsimately, to 
the geochron of the Cambrian aystem, though not strictly bo. 

Eon. — May stand as the name for a pentabiochron; an example of which is the 
Trilobite eon. bhe time equivalent of the continnance of the order, or sabclaas, 
Trilobita, which closely approiimatee the length of the Paleozoic geochron. 



Claesifitsatio 



, and luymeaclatuTe of the Trilobite eon {Paleoziyic} on the basis of 
the tnonie values offosnla. 



E... 


P.,,... 


£pmb. 


(approiimate). 






fPamPTatnH 


Coal Measures. 




7. PhiUipeian 




Easkaskia, St. Lonis. 




Logani_ 


Eeoknk. Bnrlington. 






Marionensis 


Kinderhook. 






Disjnnctns 


Chemnng. 








HamUton. 




6. Phacopsian 


Acnminatus 


Comiferons. 


Trilobite 






Oriaka^. 

Lower Helderberg 






Macroplenms 














Radiatna 


Niagara, etc. 




i. Asaphian 


(?) 


Ordovician. 
















Cambrian. 




1. Olenellian 







Upon reviewing the sabject I am of the opinion that this table 
fairly expresses the difficulties to be encountered in applying the 
principles here set forth as well as the advantages. When the 
table was constructed the details of the present paper were not 
ready for presentation. I am able now to point out the method of 
application to the Devonian faunas which have been already sub- 
jected to analysis. 

The several faunas under consideration are the measures of epochs 
according to this scheme. We have thus: TropidoUptus carinatus 
epoch, Glyptccardia speciosa epoch, ProducteUa speciosa epoch, Spiri- 
fer di^urhctus epoch. 

Regarding these faunas and tlie time epochs indicated by them, it 
has been demonstrated that the range of time indicated by each epoch 
is not restricted to the particular formational limits in which the fauna 
is typically confined. 

The Tropidt^£ptus epoch laps over both of the following two and 
reaches to the beginning of the fourth. The epoch of the Glyplocardia 
speciosa fauna is prior to and follo\vs the limits marked by the typical 
ProducteUa speciosa fauna at Ithaca. 

The Spirifer disjunctus fauna, though in general later than the 
other three faunas in the New York province, probably dates its 
origin from a much earlier stage outside that province, into which it 
most probably came by migration, and not as an evolution from the 
earlier inhabitants of the Kew York province. 
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We have thus demonatrated the lappiog of the faunas. This is a 
perfectly legitimate oonclusion ou the presumption that each of the 
faunas is not the universally distributed marine life of a particular 
epoch, but the fauna of a particular environment of that epoch. We 
are perfectly familiar with this discordance in the limits of dynasties 
of difterent races of peoples in human history. 

The facts have also shown that migration — not of single species, 
but of the whole fauna, a shifting of the metropolis with the limits of 
disti-ibution of the fauna as a corporate whole — has taken place. 

This has been expressed in relation to formations by a transgression 
of one fauna over another, thus calling for the assumption that the 
limits of a formation based upon sudden change in the fossil contents 
can not be regarded as synchronous for two parts of even the same 
province and, wherever they are thus sudden and sharp, can nob be 
synchronous with the limits of either the earlier or later fauna in 
evidence. 

Nevertheless, with all this lapping, shifting, and incomplete expres- 
sion of the faunas, the statistics also demonstrate the intrinsic value 
of fossils for measuring and indicating time. The sediments, whether 
by their lithological constitution, their structural form, or their strati- 
graphical position, furnish no such positive evidence of points or 
durations of geological time. 

The bionic method of measurement of time relations, though in the 
present state of knowledge it can not be used as a substitute for the 
more apparent structure scale, will serve to make the imperfections 
of the present methods apparent. Our ignorance of the actual as 
well as relative life periods of the gi'cat majority of species of paleon- 
tology makes it impossible to reduce life periods to actual years or 
centuries. 

It is also to be said that for the practical purposes of geological 
mapping and the descriptions of geological structure the formations 
are the essential elements, and a chronological classiflcation of them 
is a convenient rather than an essential one. 

Nevertheless, whenever the attempt is made to become accurate in 
establishing time equivalencies or correlations, it is in this direction 
we must turn. The collection of statistics along the lines here pro- 
posed will facilitate the formation of a definite time-scale for geology. 

It is by making our knowledge of the composition, the range, and 
the geographical distribution of fossil faunas more complete and more 
e-xact that our classification and correlation of geological formations 
is to be perfected. 

At present we know too little about fossil faunas to be able to pre- 
dict in what manner their actual time limits will be defined or dis- 
criminated, bnt enough light has already been thrown upon the 
matter to show that it will be by means of the history which organ- 
isms have expressed in their continuous life and evolution that we 
may expect ultimately to mark off the stages of geological time. 
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